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Chronicle 


Home News.—The first breach in the Volstead Act 
was initiated on December 21, when the House, by a vote 
of 230 to 165, adopted the Collier bill, which is an amend- 
ment of the Volstead Act to permit 
manufacture and sale of beer having 3.2 
per cent alcohol by weight (four per 
cent by volume). The bill specifies “beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter, and other similarly fermented liquor.” The 
purpose of the bill was to secure revenue, and it im- 
poses a tax of $5 a barrel, and another of $1,000 on each 
brewer. The place of sale is not restricted by the bill, 
but shipment of the brew is prohibited into any State in 
violation of its own laws, with heavy penalties imposed 
on such shipment. The bill is to take effect thirty days 
after enactment. It was thoroughly prepared in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and withstood all 
amendments during the two days it was before the House. 
Speculation was much divided as to what the fate of the 
bill would be in the Senate, where the Dry forces are 
stronger than in the House. Similar liberalization of 
the Volstead Act with regard to wine was much opposed 
and was eliminated from the original bill. A new bill, 
paralleling the Collier beer bill, was defeated by the Ways 
and Means Committee by a vote of fourteen to nine. 

On December 17, the Senate passed its own Philippine 


Prohibition — 
Modifications 


Independence bill, which thereupon went into conference 
with the House. The Senate bill provides that prior to 
inauguration of the twelve-year trial pe- 
riod, the Filipinos must approve a con- 
stitution by popular vote. The trial 
period in the House bill is eight years. There are other 
minor differences. A farm-relief bill was rapidly tak- 
ing shape along the lines of the domestic-allotment plan, 
though farm leaders were demanding further steps, par- 
ticularly a moratorium on mortgage foreclosures and re- 
financing of indebtedness by Federal aid. Proponents of 
the bill claimed that though it would cost consumers more 
than $600,000,000, this was justified by the addition of 


that amount to the purchasing power of the farmers. 


Other * 
Legislation 





Argentina.—A plot for a vast revolutionary movement 
to overthrow the present Conservative Government was 
discovered by police on December 16. Former Presi- 
dents Hipolito Irigoyen and Marcelo T. 
de Alvear and a score of other leaders 
of the Radical party were implicated in 
the plot. To meet the situation, a special meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies was called, and they empowered 
the President to declare a state of siege. After consult- 
ing the Provincial Governors, President Justo on De- 
cember 19 issued a decree declaring a state of siege 
throughout Argentina for an indefinite period. 


Secret Plot 
Discovered 


Bolivia.—On December 16, a tri-motored airplane 
escorted by two scout planes made an audacious flight 
over the Paraguayan lines in the Gran Chaco. It was 

believed that the big plane carried Gen. 
a Hans Kundt, the German advisor to the 

Bolivian Army, and that he was using 
the plane to reconnoiter the Chaco battle area. On the 
way back to the Bolivian base, the planes dropped eleven 
bombs around Alihuata, but no damage was reported.’ 
On December 22, La Paz announced that both nations 
had agreed to the Christmas Day truce suggested by the 
Pope. 


Burma.—The new Burmese Legislative Council as- 
sembled, but did not proceed with the debate on separa- 
tion from India. The Council was given a strong man- 

date against separation in the recent 
aaa election. The issue was raised by the 

proposal of the British Government to 
grant a constitution to Burma as a self-governing State, 
independent of the Federated India that is in process of 
formation. 
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China.—According to a statement issued on December 
21 by Finance Minister T. V. Soong, the Chinese budget 
was balanced without resorting to foreign loans. Dr. 
Soong pointed out that this was a re- 
markable achievement, considering the 
facts that in addition to the difficulties 
of the world depression there were unusual and heavy 
drains upon the national treasury. These included sums 
spent on flood relief, on the anti-Communistic campaign, 
and on the resistance to the Japanese invasion of Shang- 
hai. 

The tension in diplomatic and business circles occa- 
sioned by the resolution of the Nationalist party to ‘spon- 
sor another boycott against Japan was relieved somewhat 
when Finance Minister Dr. Soong is- 
sued a telegram from Nanking on De- 
cember 17 denying that any influential 
member of the Government had signed or even encour- 
aged the resolution. He stated that the proposals of boy- 
cott were signed by C. C. Wu and eight other Cantonese 
as a purely Cantonese proposal. 


Budget 
Balanced 


Boycott 
Denied 


Czechoslovakia.—A parliamentary committee of seven, 
representing the seven Coalition parties, recommended 
further reductions in the budget and an interim budget 
of two months. According to the latest 
audits, the deficit for 1931 was 2,081,- 
000,000 crowns, as compared with 426,- 
000,000 crowns for 1930. This was compensated for by 
the fact that most of the public debt was a home debt, 
and the foreign short-term indebtedness relatively small. 
Commercial relations with the British Empire were seri- 
ously affected by the Ottawa agreements in favor of 
Great Britain, exports to Great Britain declining seventy- 
one per cent. Exports to the United States declined by 
thirty-nine per cent; and an adverse trade balance with 
the United States was experienced. 


Budget and 
Trade 


France.—Two days after M. Camille Chautemps had 
failed in his efforts to form a Government, President Le- 
brun prevailed upon Joseph Paul-Boncour to accept the 


Premiership. On December 18, the 
cai personnel of the new Cabinet was an- 
nounced. It consisted of seventeen 
members. M. Paul-Boncour assumed the Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs; M. Chautemps took the Interior Depart- 
ment; Paul Painlevé accepted the Air portfolio; and the 
important posts of Finance and the Budget went to Hen- 
ry Cheron. The Cabinet was largely the same as that of 
M. Herriot, and observers immediately pointed out, as 
a significant fact, that none of its members had voted 
against the payment of the debt installment to the United 
States on December 14. The inclusion of M. Cheron, 
who returned to the Finance post that he held in 1930 
under Tardieu, as well as the presence of M. Georges 
Leygues, also a former Tardieu minister, were thought 
to change the complexion of the Cabinet, which definitely 
moved away from the Left towards the Center. Ob- 
servers predicted that the Cabinet would not have the 
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support of the Socialists because of their opposition to 
M. Cheron. But on the other hand the Center was not 
expected to support it for longer than a few weeks. The 
retention of the Commerce Minister, M. Durand, was 
seen as an effort to continue the uncompleted negotiations 
with the United States for a commercial treaty; the 
presence of M. Daladier in the War ministry seemed to 
indicate a continuance of the disarmament policy. The 
press expressed a belief that the new Cabinet would last 
only as long a time as was necessary to introduce the need- 
ed financial emergency measures to the Chamber. 


Germany.—An amnesty bill which would free thou- 
sands of political prisoners passed the Reichsrat on De- 
cember 20, and was signed the same day by President 
von Hindenburg. A total of 20,000 
would be benefited by the order, includ- 
ing persons under indictment and those 
who, although not released, will have their sentences re- 
duced under the most liberal amnesty since the War. Most 
of those to be released were National Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Socialists. 

The question of the former Kaiser’s return to Ger- 
many was again forecast, this time as a result of Cabinet 
deliberations which concerned the revision of the Act 
for the Defense of the Republic, which 
will expire on January 1. The report 
was based on a press forecast that such 
a revision by the Von Schleicher Government would 
eliminate a paragraph prohibiting the former Emperor's 
return. 

Over a nation-wide hook-up on December 15 Chancel- 
lor Kurt von Schleicher outlined the program which he 
said he was going to follow, not as a soldier, but as a 
trustee for the entire nation. The cre- 
ation of employment, the extensive pro- 
gram of land settlements, and the stimu- 
lation of business along the lines of Colonel von Papen’s 
economic program were the chief points of the new Chan- 
cellor’s plans. 

On December 21, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, chief of the 
Nationalist party, launched a sensational drive for the 
revision of Germany’s private debts abroad. Dr. Hugen- 
berg advocated a reduction of interest 
S- rates on short-term indebtedness from 
wenaeazer their present five-per-cent average to 
1% per cent. Such a revision would mean an estimated 
loss to the United States creditors of at least $20,000,000 
a year. Dr. Hugenberg declined to say whether he would 
seek to have such drastic treatment applied to Germany’s 
long-term indebtedness, but at least left the inference 
that these debts also might be affected. 

On December 21, the cabinet of Kurt von Schleicher 
voted to appropriate 45,000,000 marks ($10,710,000) for 
winter relief of the unemployed. This subsidy was ex- 
pected to benefit 6,900,000 receivers of 


Amnesty Bill 
Approved 


Ex-Kaiser’s 
Return 
Forecast 


Von Schleicher’s 
Program 


Nationalist 
Asks 


Relief : 
For unemployment insurance and transition- 
Jobless al benefit and 300,000 in the youth move- 


ment. The unemployment statistics just released revealed 
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that the number of those on the dole had increased by 
250,000 since November and that the total now reached 
about 5,600,000. 


Great Britain.—With the vote authorizing the expen- 
diture of an additional £19,000,000 for the dole and insur- 
ance benefits, the total granted by Parliament for relief 
during the year amounted to about 
£120,000,000. The Minister for Labor, 
Sir Henry Betterton, told the House 
that the cost of unemployment relief had been met with- 
out borrowing, and was derived from general taxation 
and other sources of revenue. The total number of un- 
employed was estimated to be about 2,800,000. The 
budget difficulties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Neville Chamberlain, already great by the payment of 
the debts to the United States this month, were increased 
by this unexpected grant for the insurance relief fund, 
and also by the necessity to meet the deficit of £3,410,000 
caused by the refusal of the Free State Government to 
pay the Land Annuities. The decision on the wage 
dispute between the railway owners and employes was 
expected to be announced before the end of the month 
by the National Wages Board. Unless the award is ac- 
cepted by the Railway Unions, a strike is likely. Accord- 
ing to John Bromley, president of the Enginemen’s 
Union, the strike was declared to be “ inevitable,” and 
would occur early in the new year. 


Financial 
Outlays 





Ireland.—Afiter the reassembly of the Dail in Febru- 
ary, according to President De Valera, legislation is to 
be offered looking to the payment of the American loans 
made in 1921 to the Irish Republic. 
These loans amounted to about $6,000,- 
000. After the decision in the Ameri- 
can courts, about $2,000,000 was returned to the sub- 
scribers. The remainder, which, with the interest due 
would amount to more than $5,000,000, will now be paid, 
according to Mr. De Valera, by the Irish Free State. The 
legislation will be through an amendment of the funds act 
of 1924. The sum of $1.25 will be paid, in stock or cash, 
on each dollar subscribed to the loan. The smaller 
amounts, less than $25.00, will be paid in cash; larger 
amounts will be paid in stock, having the security of the 
Irish Free State Government, bearing interest at 3% per 
cent and redeemable after a period of five years. 


American 
Loan 


Jugoslavia.—The conference of the Little Entente— 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania—opened at 
Belgrade on December 18. Alarm at the threat of re- 
vision of the Peace Treaty, to which the 
Little Entente States owe their present 
status, was uppermost in the minds of 
the conferees. The revival of revisionist propaganda was 
condemned. A permanent council was appointed, consist- 
ing of the three Foreign Ministers, to meet three times 
a year, and of a permanent secretariat. Economic coop- 
eration in southeastern Europe and reparations were also 
discussed. 


Little 
Entente 
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Manchukuo.—According to reports of December 21, a 
Japanese platoon of forty soldiers was surrounded for 
two days by greatly superior Chinese guerrilla forces. 
Less than half of the Japanese succeed- 
ed in making their way to safety. The 
conflict occurred in the course of a wide- 
sweeping operation by the Japanese army in the triangle 
bounded by the Mukden-Dairen and Mukden-Antung 
railways. 


Japanese 
Surrounded 


Paraguay.—On December 17, the Paraguayan For- 
eign Office rejected the proposal of the Neutral Commis- 
sion to demilitarize the Gran Chaco, and declared that 
the proposal was unjust and openly 
Proposal favorable to Bolivia, which would be 
Rejected given jurisdiction over the zone that 
President Hayes had awarded to Paraguay. The Foreign 
Office further declared that the findings of the Neutral 
Commission were inadequate, since they overlooked the 
fact that Bolivia had committed acts of violent conquest 
and that it had deliberately attacked Paraguay. 


Neutral 


Persia.—Cancelation of the-concessions of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company was a direct act of the Shah, taken 
by his own initiative. It was accompanied with popular 
approval, however, and was ratified by 
the Constituent Assembly. In institut- 
ing the debate in the Assembly, the 
Foreign Minister regretted that the British Government 
had intervened in this matter which concerned, he de- 
clared, the Persian Government and the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. He alleged two fundamental reasons for 
the cancelation, namely, that the concessions previously 
granted did not satisfy Persia’s legitimate interests, and 
that the Oil Company had not complied with the terms 
of the concessions. The vote of the Assembly strength- 
ened confidence in the Government action. Meanwhile, 
preventive measures were taken by the Government to 
ward off any interference with or damage of the property 
of the Oil Company. After referring the issue to the 
Council of the League, Persia asked delay so that experts 
might be sent from Teheran. Great Britain sent Sir 
William Malkin, chief legal adviser of the Foreign Office, 
to Geneva to present its argument. 


Oil Action 
Confirmed 


Poland.—Compulsory conversion of long-term bonds 
was voted on December 20 by the Senate, after the bill 
had been passed by the lower House. The interest rate 
was fixed at a maximum of 4% per 
cent and payments on principal were 
suspended for three years. The Minis- 
ter of Finance declared that the bill was intended to 
relieve Polish agriculture, which had suffered from low 
charges and high overhead charges. Mr. Beck on De- 
cember 20 stated to the press that Poland did not refuse 
to pay the United States. He pointed out that the nation 


Bond 
Interest 
Cut 


was one of the first to sign the consolidation agreement 
and that it had obtained more unfavorable terms than 
those nations that were financially stronger. 


Mr. Beck 
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further emphasized that the Polish debts were not War 
debts, but rather constituted reimbursement for Ameri- 
can relief work in Poland. 


Russia.—The urgent food problem was being met by 
several governmental provisions. A rationing system for 
workers only and their families was decreed; which 
amounted to a general “ mobilization” 
of labor and an attempt to stop labor 
migration. A milk tax was also im- 
posed, by which milk would be collected from the peas- 
antry at 7.7 cents a quart. The annual Christmas anti- 
religious campaign was being pursued on a more inten- 
sive and scientific, less spectacular basis. 


Food 


Decrees 





Venezuela.—On December 19, General Gomez cele- 
brated his long tenure of the Presidency. He had seized 
the reins of government from General Castro in 1908, 
and almost immediately introduced a 
series of reforms for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. That he suc- 
ceeded was clear from the fact that today Venezuela stands 
alone among the nations of the world as the only govern- 
ment that did not owe one cent abroad. The internal 
debt was so small that it could be paid three times over 
with the treasury surplus, except for the fact that the 
bonds had increased 300 per cent in value. 


Anniversary of 
Veteran 
President 


Disarmament.—A damper was cast over the proceed- 
ings of the World Disarmament Conference, sitting at 
Geneva, by the downfall of M. Herriot, French Premier. 
One of the chief effects thereof was 
thought to be the blocking of prospects 
that had been entertained for bringing 
France and Italy into an accord on the naval treaties. 


Loss of 
Herriot 


League of Nations.—The League of Nations’ Com- 
mittee of Nineteen adjourned on December 20 until 
January 16, with the Manchurian dispute still in deadlock. 
The Japanese had shown no desire to 
accept the plan drafted in the commit- 
tee’s resolution for the creation of a 
conciliation commission. In view of the apparent hope- 
lessness of getting the parties to the dispute to reach any 
common ground, the committee judged that time would 
be useful for “ continuous conversations with the parties, 
but also to commit all Governments to find a solution.” 
The Soviet Government seemed embarrassed and hesitat- 
ing in face of the invitation to join the committee. 
The date of January 23 was set for Great Britain’s pre- 
sentation of the Persian oil well case. 


Manchurian 
Deadlock 





War Debts.—The outstanding event of the week sub- 
sequent to the reckoning of December 15, was President 
Hoover’s special message to Congress on December 19. 


‘ The general price movement, Mr. 
ao" Hoover pointed out, is worldwide in 
character. The barriers, however, 


which impede the restoration of prices by stopping the 
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movement of commodities, cannot be removed until cur- 
rencies are stabilized by the World Economic Conference. 
The reduction of armaments also enters into the problem, 
as does that of War debts, the importance of which, as 
a factor, had become exaggerated by emotion and po- 
litical passion. Non-payment, according to Mr. Hoover, 
would mean a series of dangerous implications; nor does 
it contemplate the plain realities of the situation as to 
arms, tourist trade, and other factors. Cancelation can- 
not be thought of. Since the debt problem is excluded 
from the conference, it should be explored in advance 
and “adequate and proper machinery for dealing with 
them must be created.” Diplomatic agencies do not suffice 
[in contradiction to President-elect Roosevelt’s proposal 
that each nation should be dealt with separately through 
its diplomatic channels]. Congressmen should be selected 
for this commission and the President-elect’s cooperation 
is asked “in the organization of machinery for the con- 
sideration of these problems.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s reply was made public after 
delay. As shown in two answers to Mr. Hoover’s two tele- 
grams, it was friendly and helpful in tone; approved of 
the plan of re-examination, but rejected 
the bipartisan commission idea while 
reasserting that diplomatic agencies 
would suffice; declined to cooperate in choosing the per- 
sonnel of such a commission; was unsympathetic to the 
idea of connecting debt re-examination with the world 
economic and disarmament conferences, and rejected any 
plan that would implicate him in Mr. Hoover’s appoint- 
ments. The failure of Governor Roosevelt and President 
Hoover to agree, it was felt, put the whole matter over 
until the Roosevelt Administration. 

Abroad, French press opinion was highly unfavorable 
to Mr. Hoover’s message. There was also considerable 
criticism in Great Britain, though Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord Privy Seal, told the House of 
Commons that he was hopeful for an 
early debt settlement. In Washington, 
opinion was general that Mr. Hoover hac left the door 
open for France still to pay, and there was hope that 
this might yet occur. In the meanwhile, Great Britain’s 
gold consignments were being sent to the United States 
on different ocean liners. 


Roosevelt’s 
Reply 


Some 
Consequences 





Next week’s issue will be AMEeERIcaA’s annual 
number. 

Besides the summary of world events in the 
Chronicle, other features will fill the issue. The 
Editor will endeavor to trace out the flow of ideas 
that have emerged and changed since last January. 
Philip H. Burkett will call the roll for Sociology 
and Charles N. Lischka for Education. 

Francis Talbot will review the year for litera- 
ture, where he will chronicle the casualties and 
the successes. 

_ Other interesting features will complete the 
issue. 
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The Railway Labor Conference 


HE whole country anxiously awaited the result of 
the railway-labor conference which began in Chicago 
on December 12. As the month drew to a close, a dead- 
lock was reached, chiefly because differences rather than 
possible grounds of agreement were stressed. Happily, 
on December 21, after a debate which lasted from early 
morning until late at night, a compromise was reached. 
As in all compromises, neither side gained a complete 
victory, but both sides, and the country as well, will bene- 
fit. The compromise, however, is a plain victory for the 
conferential method of adjusting labor disputes. At the 
last moment, the railroads decided to abandon what looked 
like a “ bitter-end”’ attitude, which consisted in a deter- 
mination to vindicate their legal rights, no matter at what 
cost to themselves, as well as to the workers. Happily, 
the employes were ably represented. The program drawn 
up for them last Spring by Donald Richberg, of Chicago, 
and David B. Robertson, then their head, was a splendid 
document, in full accord with the principles laid down 
in the Papal Encyclicals. It respected the rights of all, 
and opened the way to an equitable adjustment of all the 
debated issues. With this document as their guide, the 
workers were at last able to persuade the representatives 
of the railroads that peace was better than war. Through- 
out the conferences, the conduct of the workers was 
admirable. 

The workers have yielded much, and it is to be hoped 
that no unfair advantage will be taken of the concessions 
which they have made. The ten-per-cent wage reduction 
which was to have terminated on January 31, 1933, is 
extended to October 31, 1933. At that time, the basic 
rate of pay will be restored; but on June 15, either side 
may serve notice for a change of this rate. In that case, 


negotiations are to be conducted by the parties according 
to the agreement sanctioned by the Railway Labor Act, 
and the Willard agreement, which agreement is extended 
for nine months from January 31, 1933. The roads also 
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agree that all negotiations shall be collective for the 210 
class-A railways. 

The roads, too, have made their concessions. That 
they are in a desperate plight, cannot be denied. Many 
of them are now suffering from the effects of prior ad- 
ministrations, some of which were merely incompetent, 
but others plainly dishonest. Yet neither of these facts 
touches the present point, which is that many of the roads 
are facing bankruptcy. In the last three years they have 
lost steadily through decreasing shipments, and while an 
increase was noted last month in some parts of the coun- 
try, there is as yet no reason to conclude that this im- 
provement will continue. But if the roads are in a bad 
way, the financial condition of many of the workers is 
worse. Some have been without employment for more 
than a year, and others, retained at a reduced wage, are 
rapidly nearing the end of their resources. A further 
cut would have meant starvation for the worker, and, 
possibly, a basic wage far below the level of a decent liv- 
ing wage. 

What will happen when the agreement expires next 
October? Possibly some help may be afforded the roads 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, but if John 
T. Flynn, writing in the current Harper’s, is to be believed, 
aid from that body is akin to the kiss of death. In any 
case, such stimulus would be merely temporary. Per- 
manent recovery is conditioned on the recovery of business 
and industry throughout the country. 

The railroads help to sustain the country, and are in 
turn sustained by it. When industry is sick, the rail- 
roads ache. Receipts fall, dividends are cut or omitted, 
and employes with years of faithful service find them- 
selves looking for a job. Recovery in every field promises 
to be a slow process, but we can be grateful that the roads 
and their employes are placing no obstacle on the road 
to recovery. 


Modified Lyirg 

HE same Supreme Court which four years ago 

benignly sanctioned the practice of wire-tapping by 
Prohibition agents, has at last decided that at least the ele- 
ments of decency and honor must be observed in enforc- 
ing the Volstead Act. This lays a heavy burden on the 
Treasury Department, a burden under which it may fall; 
but the Supreme Court shows its good will by ruling that 
the agents must put some limit to their lying for the 
greater glory of Prohibition. 

The case was that of an agent who met a decent citizen, 
and discovered that both were members of the same regi- 
ment in the World War. After cultivating the friendship 
of his fellow-veteran, the agent announced that he was 
anxious to buy some liquor. In a spirit of kindliness, his 
friend volunteered to make the purchase, and when he 
came home with a bottle of whiskey, the agent arrested 
him. 

It is true that the majority opinion merely remands the 
case for a new trial. In effect, the venerable Justices 
were moved to hold up a finger, exclaiming “tut, tut,” 
when confronted with this typical example of the en- 
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forcement of our great moral experiment. The minority 
opinion, read by Mr. Justice Roberts, held that the man 
should be dismissed, and the indictment quashed, inas- 
much as the proceedings had been infected with dis- 
honesty from the beginning. 

But the country will be grateful for small favors, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that we are far from the 
end of Prohibition. We may have beer by Candlemas 
Day in the more sinful parts of the country, but the 
Amendment will remain, perhaps for many a year. And 
as long as it remains, Prohibition will continue in its ac- 
customed paths of fanaticism and rank dishonesty. 


France and the Debt 


HE French Parliament found its reasons for de- 

ferring the instalment due on the debt to this coun- 
try fully convincing. But these reasons have not been 
found equally convincing on this side of the Atlantic. 
France, it is generally assumed, has made a mistake, as 
needless as it is grave. But there is no reason for ap- 
prehension, although certain extreme statements, author- 
ized by some of our editors, would have us believe that 
France has given us sufficient cause for breaking off 
diplomatic relations. 

Still, as the President’s messages indicate, the refusal 
of Parliament to pay provides us with another serious 
problem. The apparent unwillingness of Mr. Roosevelt 
to associate himself with the President in appointing a 
commission to consider the matter can be readily under- 
stood; but, as a matter of fact, the problem can be solved 
neither by the retiring nor by the incoming President. 
The Executive can lead, and, should he wish, can put 
Congress in an exceedingly awkward position; but, ulti- 
mately, all questions of payments, when they are to be 
made, and what remissions, if any, can be allowed, are 
in the hands of Congress. 

In the event that Mr. Roosevelt calls a special session, 
the issue will be dealt with by a Congress that is over- 
whelmingly Democratic. Complete harmony between the 
administrative and executive branches of the Government 
is the rule, at least at the outset, under the conditions that 
will be established after March 4. It may also be taken 
for granted that the conservative elements in Congress 
will be able to control the fire eaters and the flag wavers. 
Much, however, will depend upon the standing of the 
commission appointed, whether by President Hoover or 
his successor, to examine the War debts, and perhaps 
more upon the Foreign Relations Committee in the 
Senate. With the Democratic party in full control, and 
with a record to be achieved, it is probable that an effort 
will be made to exclude the parade of unworthy motives, 
so that the whole problem of the War debts may be settled 
on an equitable basis. 

No American wishes to press any of the defaulting 
countries, or to demand payments which they cannot 
make. At the same time, Congress has a stern duty to 
the people of this country who gave the money with un- 
paralleled generosity, when the needs of the Allies were 
sore fifteen years ago. Many Europeans, forgetting the 
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millions that were expended by American relief commis- 
sions during and after the World War, without thought 
or desire of repayment, are accustomed to speak of the 
United States as a Shylock among creditors. That con- 
cept, we believe, is not justified. On the other hand, many 
Americans believe that some of our foreign debtors, chief- 
ly France, are using money that should be applied to the 
American debt for the purpose of building huge arma- 
ments. That concept, too, may be without justification. 
It calls for investigation, however, if only to dissipate it. 

But it is unthinkable that France is contemplating a 
policy of repudiation. She has too much at stake, and she 
is even now beginning to realize that there is a certain 
coolness in her relations with Great Britain, as well as 
with the United States. France will never come to Wash- 
ington in sackcloth and ashes, but that she will come is 
undoubted. No one has yet indicted that great people 
for stupidity and sustained the charge. 


Closing the Parish School 


ERHAPS no one form of Catholic activity has suffer- 

ed more from the economic crisis than that of educa- 

tion. Up to the present time, only one Catholic college, 

St. Mary’s, in Kansas, has been closed, but many have 

been forced to curtail their activities. The secondary 

schools have not fared quite so well, and many of those 

which have continued to operate, are finding that the 

struggle for existence is daily becoming fiercer. But the 

most unwelcome reports are those which come from our 
parish schools. 

It is probably unnecessary to repeat that nowhere are 
our elementary schools in receipt of a stipend from the 
State. Possibly four or five in the entire country are 
founded institutions, and all the others, without exception, 
are dependent on the parishes to which they are attached. 
As more than ninety per cent of the teachers are Re- 
ligious, the salary list is comparatively small, but the ex- 
penses are not confined to these salaries. Hence the aver- 
age parish school is kept in existence simply by the heroic 
work of the priests of the parish, many of whom, like the 
late Father George Quin, S.J., of New York, beg for their 
schools from door to door. 

During the last few years, these contributions have de- 
creased. Schools in which a small fee was charged have 
found it impossible to make the monthly collections. The 
income from the Sunday collections for general parish 
uses has been steadily falling for three years, and, at the 
same time, the burdens of the parish in caring for the 
destitute have been increasing. In some parts of the 
country, the sharpest decrease has come within the last 
twelve months, and one pastor of a large parish reports 
that for every dollar he had for school purposes last 
year, he now has only twenty-five cents. 

It was announced recently in a large city in the Mid- 
dle West that nineteen parish schools would not reopen 
in 1933. In other cities, the authorities are now dis- 
cussing whether they will not find it necessary to take 
the same action. That they will defer this step as long 
as possible, is certain, not only because of the loss to 
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Catholic education, but because of the fact that no other 
school could be found for the children. 

Again and again, the Holy Father has exhorted us to 
pray for our schools. His exhortation should come with 
singular persuasiveness at the present time. Four genera- 
tions ago the problem was whether or not we should be 
permitted to open schools. Today the problem is to keep 
open the schools that we have built. But God showed 
us the way eighty years ago, and if we do our part by 
outward aid and by prayer, His mercy will not fail us in 
this day of need. 


Mendicant States 


i a recent address, James M. Beck, representative 
from Pennsylvania, gave a new turn to an old ques- 
tion. Once it was asked how long this nation could exist 
half-slave and half-free. Mr. Beck asks how long it can 
exist half-beggar and half-competent. 

Perhaps the question is purely academic. Usurpa- 
tion by the Federal Government has so weakened good 
government in the States that not much of the Union es- 
tablished by the Constitution is left. But as the ques- 
tion involves Federal grants and Federal taxes, it is worth 
examining. 

For about twenty years the Federal Government has 
maintained a “ fifty-fifty ” policy in such departments as 
road building and vocational education. The theory is 
that these activities will be stimulated when every dollar 
raised by the State for these purposes is matched by an- 
other dollar from the Federal Government. Under this 
admirable plan, at least fourteen States receive from the 
Federal Government a sum that is larger than the taxes 
which they pay the Federal Government. This means, 
being interpreted, that the producing States, such as 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New York, are forced to pay 
to build a road between Pumpkin Center and Cranberry 
Corners in a mendicant State a thousand miles away. 
One State draws from the Federal Government three 
times as much as it pays the Government, and the rate 
rises until we come to New Mexico, which draws seven 
times as much. 

The political possibilities of this scheme are infinite 
in their variety. These fourteen States are, usually, the 
mendicants of the Union. At times, however, they have 
something to sell. An election is at hand, and when their 
electoral vote is put on the block, the highest bidder will 
get it. Legislation affecting the whole country is pending 
in Congress, and the logrolling begins. How much money 
will my State get from the next “ fifty-fifty”” plan? How 
many jobs can I secure for my constituents? What will 
you do for me when I come up for re-election? One 
“ fifty-fifty ” bill may not wreck the Government by in- 
fluencing pending and future legislation. But half a 


dozen will make honest legislation and clean elections an 
impossibility. ' 

When the Constitution was adopted, it was supposed 
that the States would support the new Government, and 
enable it to provide for the general welfare under the 
conditions laid down by the fundamental law. 


That 
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theory, as the Chicago Tribune observes, has long been 
transcended. “The States are in the Union for what 
they can get out of it in cash. The general welfare clause 
of the Constitution needs a reinterpretation.” 

Reinterpretation is not called for, but merely enforce- 
ment. The common interpretation is that a political ma- 
jority may do anything that is deemed necessary for the 
general welfare. The real interpretation is that Con- 
gress must provide for the general welfare, but only with- 
in the limitations laid down by the Constitution. 

Perhaps our present plight is not hopeless. When the 
treasury is bursting with bullion, Congress blithely ap- 
propriates for any purpose that can secure a political ma- 
jority, whether the money is to be used to instruct mothers 
on methods of mending Johnny’s trousers, or to print 
pamphlets on the habits of the frog, or, more simply, to 
provide hack politicians with a livelihood. When it faces 
a deficit, it goes back to the Constitution. After this de- 
pression has lifted, Congress may stay there. The uses 
of adversity are beyond price. 


What Do You Owe? 


HE newspapers recently carried a story of a man 

who worked thirty years to pay his debts. Some 
of us have worked longer than thirty years, and still face 
debts, but the case of this person was different. It ap- 
pears that he was not legally responsible for them, and 
even his moral responsibility was somewhat dubious. But 
he threw these technicalities aside, and buckled to his 
work, thereby earning the title of “ honest man,” which 
many claim, and few merit. 

Some economists tell us that the best way of overcom- 
ing the depression is to spend all the money we can. This 
remedy supposes, of course, first, that we have money 
on hand, and next, that we spend it for necessities and 
reasonable comforts. With the supposition verified, the 
advice is good. Money laid away under the hearth is 
good neither for king nor country. It ought to be like 
oil poured out, diffusing its goodness wherever it flows. 

We venture to add a point to the economist’s advice. 
Perhaps it is not a new point, but an interpretation of 
“spend.” An excellent way of spending money is to 
spend it on paying one’s debts. The process relieves us 
of a burden, brings pleasure to the recipient, and, very 
likely, increases the money in circulation, by permitting 
our creditor to satisfy his own creditors. We have 
poured, out the oil, and it will be diffused. 

Unfortunately, to many a debt paid is not money spent, 
but money lost. We do not really make that a conclusion, 
but we act as though it were a proposition that would be 
approved by Sabetti-Barrett or Tanqueray. We are not 
lazy, although we find it impossible to get up early, and 
we are not actually dishonest, we think, even when, like 
some foreign nations, we defer payment on our just 
debts. A good resolution for the New Year would be 
to pay the butcher and the baker forthwith, not forgetting 
the doctor, the dentist, the school, and the grocer. The 
mass of all these dollars might destroy the depression. 
In any case, it should ease our conscience. 
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Emergency Relief in Illinois 


FReDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


United States became a national problem; it grew 

steadily in 1930, and by 1931 it approximated a 
social menace. It affected Illinois, and particularly Cook 
County, in which Chicago is situated. By a conservative 
estimate, on October 15, 1931 there were 642,000 persons 
out of work, and later estimates gave even larger figures. 
The demands made upon public and private charitable 
agencies were enormous, and it was soon obvious that only 
a united effort in the form of a combined public relief 
drive could save the situation from disaster. 

This was done early in October, 1931, by the Joint 
Emergency Relief Fund, and after an organized and 
energetic campaign, $10,500,000 was collected. A com- 
mittee of prominent citizens were chosen to distribute the 
money, which was done by direct grants to recognized 
social agencies, including not only the leading organiza- 
tions, but others like the Salvation Army, settlement 
houses, day nurseries, and, in some cases, purely preven- 
tive agencies. The ten millions were exhausted within less 
than five months—that is, by February, 1932—and as there 
was little hope for more private money, agitation was 
begun for State relief, and this agitation bore fruit with 
the passage of the Emergency Relief Bill. 

An act of the Illinois Legislature created the Emergency 
Relief Commission in February, 1932, and the Governor 
appointed favorably known citizens as members to serve 
without pay. The same act of the Legislature also ap- 
propriated $20,000,000 for relief purposes, the warrants 
of which were to be issued by the State Auditor and paid 
by the State Treasurer upon presentation of itemized 
vouchers. The Commission was vested with wide dis- 
cretion, the only limitation being that the persons receiv- 
ing relief “ shall be residents of Illinois, who are destitute 
and in necessitous circumstances.” The form and manner 
of relief was to be determined by the Commission, but 
it was not permitted to allocate any State funds to private 
agencies of any kind, although a local public agency might 
be designated to act for it. The Cook County Welfare 
Bureau was made the agent for the Commission in Cook 
County, and it, in turn, approves payments to private 
organizations, such as the United Charities, Jewish Chari- 
ties, Associated Catholic Charities, Salvation Army, and 
others. 

Notes, to the amount of $18,750,000, guaranteed by the 
State, were sold through the energy of public-spirited 
citizens. At once the Commission organized a staff, rules 
and regulations were formulated, and it was decided that 
the Commission would not give relief directly, but would 
cooperate with the public-welfare organizations in the 
State. The latter readily responded and in many cases 
loaned their trained personnel for service on the Com- 
mission staff. The Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
released its well-known Executive Secretary, Wilfred S. 
Reynolds, the Springfield Council of Social Agencies 


TL ties the end of 1929, unemployment in the 


loaned its Director, and many of the heads of State de- 
partments transferred their experts without compensa- 
tion. A central office was established in Chicago where 
the Otis Estate supplied office space free of rent, while 
the equipment was furnished gratis by Chicago business 
firms. 

The Committee, using the County Bureau as its agent 
in Cook County, added its own staff which it had used 
while dispensing funds privately collected. It then relieved 
the private agencies of all purely unemployment-relief 
cases and those involving mothers’ aid, blind, and veterans’ 
pensions. Family cases, and especially those involving 
health or behavior problems, were referred to private 
agencies, with remuneration by the State after being ap- 
proved by the County Welfare Bureau. The Commission 
decided that throughout the State the county should be 
the territorial unit, and that five well-known citizens of 
the county should function for it. 

To obtain State funds, application must be made by a 
county or municipal authority, and when the application 
is approved, it is only for a definite period; for example, 
from month to month, and only after the Commission has 
satisfied itself that local resources are inadequate for local 
needs. The slogan of the Committee is: “‘ Supplement but 
do not supplant local efforts.” 

By July 15, 1932, only $34,000 was left of the nearly 
nineteen million contributed by the State, and the Illinois 
Emergency Commission took advantage of the passage 
of relief legislation by Congress. On July 21, 1932, the 
President signed the Federal Relief Act and a few days 
later, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loaned II- 
linois $3,000,000, and a few weeks later, $6,000,000 more, 
with the formal statement that the Corporation “ would 
hesitate to give further funds unless the State of Illinois, 
or its counties or cities, would take steps to help them- 
selves.” 

The Federal Act provides that “ All amounts paid to 
the Governor of a State or Territory . . . shall be ad- 
ministered by the Governor, or under his direction, and 
upon his responsibility.” Accordingly, the Governor, in 
conference with the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, appointed the existing State Commission as his agent 
to administer the Federal funds, and added to the per- 
sonnel of the Commission the treasurer and auditor of 
the State (two elective officers), and the director of State 
finance (a Governor’s appointee). The Commission then 
added the word Federal to its name, and reorganized as 
such on August 5, 1932. 

Since the State Commission remains by statute in ex- 
istence until March, 1933, at present it and the Federal 
Commission are functioning concurrently. The personnel 
of both being practically the same, the policies and pro- 
cedure of the State Commission are being followed by 
the new Federal Commission, with the difference that the 
funds formerly supplied by the State of Illinois are now 
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supplied by the United States Government. The $9,- 
000,000 of Federal funds were exhausted in three months, 
and the Commission implored the Legislature to provide 
State relief before asking further national aid for the 
people of the State. 

Before the Legislature could, or at least did, act, the 
need for relief was so great that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was again persuaded to give $5,600,000, 
and then $4,935,000 more upon the assurance that the 
State would soon pass adequate relief legislation by means 
of a sales tax, or a special levy on the State gas tax. In 
this crisis, a new organization, “The Emergency Wel- 
fare Fund of Cook County,” was created to carry on 
welfare work other than unemployment relief. It is purely 
a voluntary civic movement, endeavoring to meet the situa- 
tion until relief is obtained. It is a step towards self-sup- 
port on the part of Cook County, with a drive for private 
funds of $7,500,000, half of which is at present pledged 
by its citizens. 

On November 15, the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission issued another interim report, showing that dur- 
ing the period February 6, 1932, through to November 
15, $39,053,150 had been granted from State and Fed- 
eral funds, of which only $933,925 was left in the hands 
of the Commission. The allocations were made to sixty- 
three counties in which ninety-one per cent of the State’s 
population resided in 1930. Of the total allocations, all 
but $3,851,026 were allocated to Cook .County. It is 
estimated that in October last, the number of unemployed 
in Chicago was nearly 800,000, or one-half of the total 
number that were employed in 1930. In September, the 
number of families receiving aid in Cook County was 
145,000, and the single persons on the relief rolls num- 
bered 19,800. 

In the down-State counties, the Relief Commission 
estimated that 74,400 families were receiving Federal aid, 
while the number of unemployed in the whole State was 
estimated at about 1,350,000 in October, or about two- 
fifths of the number of employed in 1930. In the admin- 
istration of relief during the period February 6 through 
to October 31, the report states that 90.98 per cent of all 
funds were spent for direct relief; 7.25 per cent went 
for salaries; 1.77 per cent went for expenses. Of the 
percentage spent for relief, 73.75 per cent went directly 
to provide food for the idle. 

Social work in Chicago has for many years been on a 
professional basis, and, as a consequence, the relief work 
of the Commission has been done chiefly by professional 
social workers. Additions made to the staff who are not 
trained workers have been almost exclusively college 
graduates, and their work has been under professional 
direction and control. As a consequence, the relief work 
has been of a high order, which, however, did not prevent 
criticisms and complaints. Criticisms that investigations 
were too minute, and criticisms that relief was given to 
impostors. The first charge may be true, the second cer- 
tainly is, since in a vast emergency work it is impossible 
to prevent deception and duplication. It is not surpris- 
ing that men who get relief during the day preach Com- 
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munism at night, or refuse jobs when they can be sup- 
ported by a public dole. It is not surprising that, under 
different names, families with two different addresses 
receive relief from two agencies, and that even self-sup- 
porting families, seeing that others are fed and clothed 
by the State, become greedy for the same things. These 
are inevitable. 

Complaints have also come from small neighborhood 
grocers because, in the beginning, the chain stores, A. & P., 
National, and Krogers, supplied the food orders. Later, 
the individual grocers were allowed to compete, but the 
clients soon clamored for the chain-store products and 
efficiency. There were, of course, complaints that the 
amount of relief was inadequate, that the rent was not 
paid, that families were without cash for incidentals, and 
even that the children’s music lessons were not provided 
for. For a while evictions were frequent and, of course, 
distressing, and the Communists made the most of the 
situation. They harangued mobs around relief stations, 
and in a few instances, social workers were attacked and 
food stores looted, but through police assistance, law and 
order prevailed. 

At the present writing, the Igoe bill has been approved 
by the Governor, and through it $17,000,000 will soon 
be available through a sales tax. Moreover, beginning 
November 1, $600,000 was diverted monthly from the 
gasoline tax of Cook County. The Emergency Relief 
Commission on November 21 issued a statement that 
$45,000,000 will be needed to furnish relief for the next 
seven months, that is, to June 30, 1933. For the year 
1933, it is estimated that at least $72,000,000 of public 
money will be needed for relief—an endless chain of more 
taxes and demoralized character. Where will this process 
stop? 

Private agencies of every description are still making 
their contribution of money and goods, and especially of 
service, and yet the last state seems to be worse than the 
first. The coffers are again empty, the cry of distress is 
heard on all sides, and there is a strong undertone of 
threat and revolt. Measures of relief are but palliatives 
for a permanent disease. The evils of our economic 
system, due to industrial greed, graft in government, edu- 
cation without morals, have all led to a deteriorated na- 
tional conscience, and until that is rectified, the social and 
economic distortions will never be corrected. In a re- 
generated spirit, we must find a solution, using the best 
practical experience at our disposal, unemployment in- 
surance, a nation-wide employment bureau, a shorter work 
period. We must eliminate as far as possible our devastat- 
ing child labor and we must restrict woman labor, especial- 
ly that of married women. Man, the natural wage earner 
of the family, will then receive a job and a wage, and 
women and children will reap a more normal life. Our 
economics must be made moral and human, so that the 
common wealth of the world, given by God for the benefit 
of the race, may be more equitably distributed. Because 
of inherent human inequalities, we must temper our justice 
with charity and realize anew the eternal truth that “ man 
lives not on bread alone.” 
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A Scene That Shakespeare Missed 


BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


the history of England and the Reformation, yet 

a prophet looking into the seeds of time might 
well account them the most momentous of all. In 1529, 
the Papal divorce court at the Blackfriars, which was to 
free Henry from Queen Katharine and enable him to 
marry Anne Boleyn, had ended in a fiasco. In 1530, 
Cardinal Wolsey, cheating the Tower and Tyburn, had 
died at Leicester Abbey in disgrace. Cromwell and Anne 
had taken the place of Wolsey and Katharine at Henry’s 
ear and the love-sick monarch was brooding. The ripe 
burden of a thousand mellow years hung in the balance. 
England, watchful and acutely apprehensive, held its 
breath. Then one day, almost exactly 400 years ago, reck- 
less emotion momentarily broke through and revealed the 
anxious suspense under which the country lay. The event 
has been credited to later years, but it happened in the 
summer of 1532. 

There was at the time attached to the King’s manor of 
pleasance at Greenwich, where Henry and Katharine had 
been accustomed to spend the greater part of the year, 
a monastery of Observant Friars. The monks belonged 
to a reformed branch of the Franciscan Order, instituted 
in 1400 by St. Bernardine of Sienna. These Greenwich 
friars had a reputation that was remarkably high. Henry, 
who had been baptized in the monastery chapel, had more 
than once written to Pope Leo in their favor. He de- 
clared he felt towards them a devoted affection, finding 
it impossible to describe their merits as they deserved. 
They presented, he declared, an ideal of Christian pov- 
erty, sincerity, and charity. Their lives were devoted to 
fasting, watching, and prayer; and they were occupied 
in “hard toil both day and night.” 

It was in the chapel of St. Alphage of these Observants 
at Greenwich, which tourists may still visit, that on a 
summer Sunday occurred the scene that made the blood 
of those who witnessed it run cold, and that represented 
the first public protest in England against Henry’s put- 
ting away of his Queen and the threat of his break with 
Rome. On this particular Sunday, it was the turn to 
preach before the King of Friar Peto, a man “of good 
house and family,” and one especially accused by Crom- 
well’s secret spy, Friar Lust, as Cromwell’s papers reveal, 
of taking a leading part, under the direction of Prior 
Forest, who had resisted the King’s blandishments, 
against the divorce. The young friar spoke boldly. 

The King was sitting in his traverse or windowed 
oratory. Katharine was not with him. He had sent her 
from Windsor to More Park in the preceding Autumn 
and he was never to see her again. The chances are that 
Anne Boleyn was in the oratory or the chapel, for the 
lovers were at that time inseparable. The preacher had 
taken as his text the twenty-second chapter of the third 
Book of Kings, dealing with Ahab, and having related 
the story he turned towards the King. 


, \HE years 1531 and 1532 are almost unmarked in 


“Even where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
even there shall the dogs lick thy blood also, O King,” 
he said. And therewith he spoke of the lying prophets 
who abused (deceived) the King. 

“And I am,” quoth he, with his eyes meeting those 
of the startled monarch, “that Micheas whom thou wilt 
hate, because I tell truly that this marriage (with Anne 
Boleyn) is unlawful. I know I shall eat the bread of 
affliction and drink the water of sorrow, yet because our 
Lord hath put it into my mouth I must speak it.” 

And when he had strongly inveighed against the King’s 
unlawful putting away of Katharine, and his proposed 
second marriage to dissuade his Grace from it, he said: 

There are many other preachers, yea too many, who preach 
and persuade thee otherwise, feeding thy folly and frail affections 
upon the hope of their own worldly promotion, and by that means 
they betray thy soul, thy honor, and posterity to obtain fat 
benefices, to become rich abbots and get episcopal jurisdiction and 
other ecclesiastical dignities. These, I say, are the 400 prophets 
who in the spirit of lying seek to deceive you. So take good heed, 
lest being seduced you find Ahab’s punishment, which was to 
have his blood licked up by dogs. 

The King, we are told, being thus reproved, endured 
it patiently and did no violence to the friar. But never- 
theless his anger was great and he arranged that a suit- 
able answer should be given. So on the following Sun- 
day, Dr. Curwen, canon of Hereford—a man conspicu- 
ous as a place-hunter—preached in the Greenwich pulpit, 
and sharply reprehended Friar Peto and his preaching and 
called him dog, slanderer, base, beggarly friar, closeman, 
rebel, and traitor, saying that no subject should speak so 
audaciously to princes. Then, supposing that he had 
utterly suppressed Peto and his partakers, Curwen lifted 
his voice and said: 

“I speak to thee, Peto, who makest thyself Micheas, 
that thou mayest speak evil of kings, but now thou art 
not to be found, having fled for fear and shame as being 
unable to answer my arguments.” 

And whilst he thus spoke, there was one Elstow, a 
fellow friar of Peto, standing in the roodloft, who, with 
a bold voice, said to Dr. Curwen: 

Good sir, you know that Father Peto, as he was commanded, 
is now gone to a provincial council at Canterbury and not fled 
for fear of you, for tomorrow he will return again. In the mean- 
time, I am here as another Micheas, and will lay down my life 
to prove all these things true which he has taught out of Holy 
Scripture. And to this combat I challenge you before God and all 
equal judges. Even unto thee, Curwen, I speak, who art one of 
the 400 prophets into whom the spirit of lying is entered, and 
seekest by adultery to establish succession, betraying the King 
into endless perdition and more for thy own vainglory and hope 
of promotion than for the discharge of thy clogged conscience 
and the King’s salvation. 

Thus Friar Elstow waxed hot and spoke very earnestly, 
so that they could not make him cease his speech until 
the King himself arose from out his oratory and in a 
great voice bade him hold his peace. 

One chronicler exclaimed : 
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Lord, what a stir Curwen (who preached by the King’s order) 
made against the poor friar, being absent, and what nicknames 
he gave him. At Jength, as though he had fully conquered him, 
he began to triumph and insult upon him, crying out, “ Where is 
miser and micher Micheas? Where doth he now micher? He is 
run away for that he would not hear what should be said unto 
him. Belike he is somewhat lurking and musing with himself by 
what means he may honestly recant.” 

The following day, as the King directed, the friars, 
Peto and Elstow, were brought before the council, where 
Eistow replied in terms of great boldness. 

After the lords had rebuked them, the Earl of Essex 
told the friars they deserved to be put in a sack and cast 
into the River Thames. Whereunto Friar Elstow, smiling, 
said : 

Threaten these things to rich and dainty folk who are clothed 
in purple, fare delicately, and have their chiefest hope in this 
world. For we esteem them not, but are joyful that for the dis- 
charge of our duties we are driven hence. With thanks to God, 
we know the way to heaven to be as ready by water as by land, 
and therefore we care not which way we go. 

The reign of terror which Henry was to initiate had 
in the summer of 1532 not begun. Friar Peto and Friar 
Elstow apparently escaped with some rough treatment and 
were sent to the Continent. Father Forest, prior of the 
monastery, who appears to have been considered chiefly 
responsible, stayed on the spot and did not fare so well. 
Henry had chosen Father Forest as his particular friend 
among the friars. He had caused him to be elected prior 
and minister of the province, and had often sent him 
meat from his table. Katharine had chosen him as her 
confessor. And he suffered as nearly all suffered who 
enjoyed Henry’s perilous intimacy. 

He espoused Katharine’s cause with ardor and was 
thrown into Newgate, where his tribulations excited con- 
sternation in the breasts of the Queen and her women. 
Then in 1538, when Henry’s wholesale vengeance was 
being glutted to the full, the King proceeded to square 
accounts with him. He reserved for him not the usual 
hanging and disembowelling that was the traitor’s lot. 
He had him condemned as a heretic, who had openly pro- 
claimed his entire disbelief in the King’s spiritual head- 
ship. And so, on May 22, at Smithfield Market, the 
prior of the Observant Friars died a death of unusual 
barbarity. He was not surrounded by fagots in the usual 
manner. Instead, he was slung up by the middle and arm- 
pits in a “cradle of chains” over a slow fire and so 
burned to death, with Bishop Latimer beyond the circle 
of flame urging him to recant. 


FEAST OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 


The Holy Innocents come down tonight, 
Uniting earth and heaven by their singing. 
God’s spirit-children, in celestial white, 
Waft music known to angels only, winging 
Above the bed of Him, their new-born King. 


How softly chimes of Christmas snowflakes ring! 
How white the carpet to His doorway laid! 
This is the purest gift that earth can bring: 

This childish martyr-song of serenade 

For Him, the Blessed Babe, their new-born King. 
J. Corson Mrtter. 
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Christmas at the Mill Farm 


CaTHAL O’ByRNE 


E spent Christmas, Mother and I, out at the Mill 

Farm with Aunt Rose. That, to begin with, seems 
a very plain and uninteresting statement of fact, but, of 
course, you don’t know what spending Christmas with 
Aunt Rose means, and more’s the pity, because if you did, 
then the statement would take on a very different com- 
plexion, let me tell you. 

Aunt Rose, as I think I have told you on more than 
one occasion, is a very sensible, thoroughgoing, practical 
woman. She laughs to ridicule superstition of every kind, 
even if she does, betimes, show a good-natured tolerance 
of it. That is, of course, when it isn’t out-and-out 
harmful. But for the keeping up of old customs— 
especially old Christmas customs—and family traditions, 
and having the happy knack of injecting beauty and a 
certain undefinable old-world grace into ordinary, every- 
day things, in short, in making her surroundings har- 
monize with her own harmonious and well-ordered life, 
and in living that life in the way she herself is convinced 
it should be lived, with never a thought as to the opinions, 
good or bad, of her neighbors as to how she should live 
it—that’s Aunt Rose. And if there’s a happier, saner, 
more contented woman—and how much that is to say— 
treads Ireland’s ground, I would walk its breadth and 
length to meet her, and there’s not a word of lie in that. 

Anyhow, as I have said, we spent Christmas with her 
out at the lovely old Mill Farm, and Christmas observances 
with Aunt Rose, I may as well tell you, take on something 
of the nature of a ritual, and a very beautiful ritual, too, 
the very least detail of which must be strictly adhered to. 
No tradition connected with the holy season must be over- 
looked, and no beautiful and picturesque old custom 
neglected. 

I just wish you could have seen the old Mill Farm as 
we drove back to it from early Mass on Christmas morn- 
ing. Its stout, lime-white walls, suggesting strength and 
comfort, and security from the four winds of the world. 
Its cosy brown thatch with the blue smoke from its every 
chimney curling up through the leafless beechen boughs. 
The red glow of the turf fires gleaming on its diamond- 
paaed windows set deep in the thick walls, and lying, 
where it overflowed through the open door, as if in warm 
welcome, in a long line of ruddy light along the garden 
path. 

The garden, itself, with its box-bordered beds, where 
tall sheaves of russet chrysanthemums flaunted their bril- 
liant hues against a dark background of laurel and ilex 
and red-berried holly bushes, while away beyond the or- 
chard, above the old weir, the mill pond reflected in the 
early morning light every tree and branch and twig as 
if they were etched in ebony against the sheet of ham- 
mered silver that was its breadth of still gray water. 

We had gever a sign of snow, but a great hoar frost 
lay white and wide over the fields and roads. The hills 
away beyond Kilbeggan were all aglow with a pale green 
fire, and there was that hush and quiet over the dim-lit 
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countryside, with, here and there, as we drove along, one 
lone bird note falling down through the still air, that 
seemed, in its solitariness, but to intensify the silence. 

Well, my dear, I must tell you that Aunt Rose’s idea 
of having a happy Christmas is to have a houseful of 
happy people around her, and in doing this she succeeds 
invariably, even if she has to go out into the highways and 
byways to find them, which, on occasions, she really does, 
literally. Now, I am not going to tell you anything, or 
say a word about the Christmas dinner, because in Ire- 
land it isn’t what we eat, but with whom—with a good 
heart—we share it that counts; but this I will tell you: 
every place at the great long table in Aunt Rose’s wide 
kitchen was filled to a man, aye, and woman and child, too. 

First of all there was old Dan MacAuley, a blind fid- 
dler, a decent, clean old man, who, going the roads, had 
called at the door on Christmas Eve, of all nights in 
the year, and he being received with open arms, as an old 
friend, by the household, Aunt Rose simply wouldn’t hear 
tell of him going a step further. He had to stay for 
the Christmas, and not another word about it. “ No” 
wouldn’t be taken for an answer, and sure, if it went 
to that, it was the height of good luck that sent himself 
and his little red fiddle on the road at the holy season of 
mirth and good cheer. 

Then there was old Anthony, Aunt Rose’s man-of- 
all-work—you will remember me telling you about his 
saying that, although his name was Anthony, the only 
saint he would bother his head (his own expression) pray- 
ing to was the Good Thief, because, with all due respect 
to the rest, there could be no doubt about Aim, at all, at 
all, for he was made a saint by our Blessed Lord Himself. 

Next to him sat Peggy Doyle, one of Aunt Rose’s many 
protégées and pensioners, a little, rosy, crisp, clean woman, 
sixty years old, who lives in a doll’s house of a cottage at 
the foot of the lane that leads to the old mill. She earns 
her living by spinning wool—her wheel is never idle— 
knitting it afterwards into gloves and socks and mufflers, 
which Aunt Rose dispatches for her to a big store up in 
Dublin, and with the money which the old woman receives 
in return she maintains herself happily and in decent com- 
fort, in a fine, honest, and unassuming spirit of inde- 
pendence. Cheery and bright as a cricket, she fairly wor- 
ships Aunt Rose, and, as the saying goes, I am quite 
sure ’tis the same on the other side. 

Then we had two merry-eyed, happy, healthy children, 
girls of ten and twelve, from the convent orphanage in 
Kilbeggan. Daughters of a girl friend of Aunt Rose’s 
they were. Their parents died when the girls were babies, 
and I need hardly tell you that they have been Aunt Rose’s 
peculiar care ever since. With mother and myself, a few 
neighbors and the workmen about the place, Aunt Rose’s 
crowd, without which it wouldn’t be Christmas, was 
made up. 

Dinner over, and the place made neat again by ready 
hands, in time-honored custom, as outside the short day 
darkened to its close, making the heaped-up turf fire and 
the Christmas candle shine all the brighter in consequence, 
we all gathered in a semi-circle—with oid Dan in the ingle- 
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nook—around the glowing hearth. Old Peggy Doyle, 
with, for once, her work-worn hands idle, sat opposite 
within the bright circle of the firelight’s glow, making a 
lovely picture in her gown of brown tabinet, her little 
shoulder shawl of red homespun serge, and her white 
cap, whose fluted frillings made a halo about her rosy, 
smiling face. One missed, however, the thread of wool 
lengthening between her deft fingers and the soft whirr 
of her spinning wheel which on hearing always seemed, 
to me at least, to hold the sound of a benediction, a song 
of blessing on willing hands and honest labor. 

“°Tis a cosy corner you’ve given me,” said old Dan, 
from the ingle-nook, tuning up his little red fiddle. 

“And you’re welcome to it,” said Aunt Rose, “ never 
a one in Ireland was more so.” 

“*Tis a warmer place than Judas takes to sit in once 
a year, as they say,” said the old man, laughing softly 
to himself. 

“What's that about Judas?” asked Aunt Rose, whose 
attention had been for the moment distracted through 
seeing to the comfort of old Peggy. 

“ Ah, ’tis only a story,” said Dan the fiddler. 

“ Oh, a story, a story,” cried the children, clapping their 
hands. 

“Ah, sure, ’tisn’t much of a story,” said the old man, 
“and it isn’t about Judas at all, but about St. Brendan 
it is. Well, once upon a time St. Brendan—he is called the 
navigator, as you all know—well, the Saint took his little 
boat and following the setting sun sailed away from Ire- 
land into the western world. ’Tis to discover America, 
they say he did, but be that as it may, one morning when 
the Saint was sailing in his little coracle over the great, 
wide sea, away to the North, he saw before him the dark, 
silent figure of a man sitting on an iceberg, and on bring- 
ing the little boat nearer he found the man to be Judas. 
The story has it that once, in a weak moment, the poor, 
unfortunate man had given his cloak to a beggar, and for 
that one act of charity he was allowed one day’s liberty in 
the year, and what did he do but choose an iceberg as the 
most comfortable place to spend it on. So you see,” said 
the old man, putting resin on his bow, “ ’tis true for me 
to say that I’m cosier where I am, I’m sure, than he was 
on his iceberg.” 

“ Did you ever hear that it was unlucky to meet a red- 
haired person and you going on a journey, especially on 
a New Year’s morning?” asked old Peggy. 

“ Indeed, I did, then,” answered the old man. “ ’Tis 
many a thing I’ve heard in my time, and I going the roads. 
I’ve often heard it, and I’ve often wondered why 
that was so.” 

“Did you never hear this saying?” said old Peggy— 

Better be black than be brown, 
Better be brown than be fair, 
And better be fair than be red. 

“ Nothing much in the way of good is said for the 
red haired. And why? you'll be asking—well, Judas was 
red, that is one reason, amd maybe there are others. But, 
for myself, I believe a person makes their own luck—and 


God’s good.” 
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“ Ay,” said old Dan solemnly, “and He has a good 
Mother.” 

“ Thursday,” said Aunt Rose, “is the best day to start 
out on a journey, for that’s St. Columcille’s day, and you 
should always put yourself under his protection, in mem- 
ory of his lonely journey to Iona, and he sailing away 
from Ireland forever.” 

Old Anthony, who had been smoking quietly, then said: 
“’Tis often I heard my own father saying that, God be 
good and kind to him. From Donegal, Columcille’s place, 
he was. And another thing he would say, that the people 
there would never let a reed get into the straw that would 
be used for the thatching. They said it wasn’t lucky. 
Once, you'll be minding, a reed carried a sponge wet with 
vinegar and gall.” 

“ That’s true, anyway,” said the old blind fiddler. “ And 
there would be sense in it, too, for reeds would be damp, 
mildewy kind of things to have in a thatch, so they 
would.” 

“And no work,” continued old Anthony, “ would be 
done on a Good Friday in that place, especially the driv- 
ing of a nail; long ago three nails were driven on a Fri- 
day, and the people there were mindful of it, and the 
women on that day would goa down to the ledge by the 
shore, and after washing their hair in the sea water, 
would leave it go uncared for until night time, in mem- 
ory of the Three Marys who, long ago, had their hair 
loose and hanging around them, wet with their salt tears.”’ 

At that there was a little silence, broken only by the 
ticktock of the old wag-at-the-wall clock. 

“ How serious we all are, and this the season of mirth 
and good cheer!” said Aunt Rose. And almost ere the 
words were uttered, the old blind fiddler’s bow flashed in 
the firelight, and out from the chimney corner there came 
a high, clear ripple of music which seemed to flow like a 
silver rivulet of sweet sound out through the gloom and 
silence of the great dusky kitchen, making, it seemed, as 
the fitful fire blazed up, a million points of light to dance 
on the shining delph and pewter, and the glossy laurel 
and glistening red-berried holly of the decorations. 

“°*Tis a pity to have the good music going to waste,” 
said old Anthony, and in an instant the children, three of 
them, were stepping blithely through the figures of “ The 
Fairy Reel,” now in the fire’s red glow, now in the shadow, 
up and down and in and out, they threaded the intricate 
measure of the beautiful old-world dance. When, breath- 
less, they had taken their seats again, old Anthony sang 
a song—Bean an Fir Ruadh—* The Red-haired Man’s 
Wife.” In the Gaelic he sang it, and a lovely old song it 
was, too, with all of Gaelic Ireland’s wistfulness in it, in 
spite of its ludicrous title. 

And so, with music and song and dance and story, 
the night, at last, wore thin, and I’m afraid it was in the 
early hours of a new day we laid our heads down, and 
the Christmas festivities at Aunt Rose’s were ended. And 
that, as the children say, is my story. 

May this find yourself and your little mother as well 
as I would wish. 


Mary KATE Morrissey. 
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[* this depression has proven anything, it has proven 
the need for planning. But what sort of planning? 
There are two ways: one is to plan for a definite—that is, 
permanent—order in the world of economics; the other 
is to plan for the relief of temporary emergencies. Be- 
tween these two ways there is all the difference in the 
world. Take relief for the unemployed in the form of 
unemployment insurance. As a temporary relief of an 
unbearable situation, it may well be considered. As a 
definite economic cure, it is unthinkable; see the col- 
lapse of unemployment insurance in Germany and Great 
Britain. 

With farm relief, one is facing the same alternative. 
There is the voluntary domestic-allotment plan which will 
regulate agricultural production, and for this purpose 
proposes a premium on restricted production. It will thus 
be tried, if the plan is put into effect, to do away with 
excess production, thereby restoring profitable price levels 
and putting the American farmer on his feet again. The 
measure has all the advantages of common sense in a 
desperate situation, and all the shortcomings of a tem- 
porary relief measure, compelled by prevailing misery. 
But one should not lose track of a few interesting facts 
in this connection. 

The principle of putting a premium on restricted pro- 
duction has been tried time and again in European cartels 
and syndicates; for instance, the rail cartel, the sugar 
cartel, the coal cartel, the tin cartel, and numerous others. 
As experience shows, the principle will be adhered to as 
long as the premium outweighs the gains of increased 
production. 

There is no obvious reason why it should work differ- 
ently with the American farmer. As soon as prices are 
attractive enough to raise more wheat or corn, he will 
go ahead and raise more. But we would then face a dif- 
ferent situation and a new plan may be put into effect. 
This may not be so bad. What is worse is the experience 
that the members to such agreement will not wait till prices 
have reached a certain level. Many of them will try to 
anticipate events, beat the other fellow, and take a chance 
on more production. It has been done and is being done 
in European cartels; the American farmer, as a mere 
human being, would do the same. 

The allotment plan may serve as an expedient. I am 
against such expedients because they are based on profit, 
on high prices, and on the principle of production. All 
that could possibly be attained is temporary relief for 
the present farming generation, at the sacrifice of the 
well being of a future farming generation. 

The allotment plan cannot be permanent because its ap- 
proach is from the wrong premises; it mentions produc- 
tion, but it ignores the consumer; it takes care of prices, 
but it does not consider human greed; it will restrict, but 
only preparatory to future wholesale expansion. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 











IN BETHLEHEM 


The Lost Estate 


The bleakest place in any land, 
That prince or peasant trod, 
And dead as sterile ice and sand, 
Is a house that kept out God. 


You cannot paint a withered cheek 
And deem the heart is well; 
And gawdy lips can only squeak 
When the tongue has kissed with hell. 
Now happy were in Bethlehem » 
The goodly homes of yore; 
King David with his diadem 
Marked welcome on every door. 


Till Bethlehem made a monster inn, 
That flared against good skies, 

It courted hearts that courted sin, 
Its lights and loves were lies. 


It crowded rooms with dizzying greed, 
But sheltered no sacred name, 

And locked its doors to an hour of need 
When our Lord’s own Mother came. 


O, sterile as ice and lifeless sand, 
The Inn lights never again, 

But only the wailing specters stand, 
Forever and ever, Amen! 


The Auction 


Going, it is going now! (the auction hammer calls), 
Come, great lovers of the world and bid for pleasure’s halls; 
Here is history like a dream, and every art a gem; 
Who will make an offer for the Inn of Bethlehem? 


Rooms are here in satinettes that suit the song and dance, 
Shaded nooks for gallantry and whispers of romance, 
Golden calls the prospect, and high profits that await, 
Now speak up your offer for this rich and rare estate. 


Not a cent, nor half a cent, (arose a ghastly shout), 

Lock the doors and blast the site and curse it inside out; 

Look at us, poor fools that prized the scandals of the Inn, 
Wrecks of" worldly wisdom from the place that nurtured sin. 


Pay us back the hard-earned gold it lured from us with lies, 
Bitter turned its merry drink, our morrow never dies; 

Every sense it catered to is burning like a drouth, 

Draughts of fool regrets remain like ashes in the mouth. 


Round, around in wild despair march on the spectral hosts; 
Men with tortured features and the weirder women ghosts 
Wail adown the ages with a sable plume and rod, 

Joy is dead and beauty shuns the house that kept out God. 


The Real Estate 


Would you like a thorny bush 
That blossoms all the day, 

Or would you fill a far-off land 
With fragrant tufts of hay, 

Or wish you for a sheep and lamb, 
Or yet an ox or two? 

Here’s a Cave in Bethlehem 
Will share itself with you. 
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Now if you toil in poverty 
As shepherd folk at night, 
A song will call you to the Cave 
And spread the heavens with light; 
Or if you dwell with learned men 
A Star will be astir, 
Then wisely bring your share of gold, 
Of frankincense and myrrh. 


Now Joseph stands all courtesy 
And welcome at the door, 

For he has drawn the manger near 
And kindly swept the floor; 

And Blessed Mary at the Crib 
Will lift the Child to you, 

And you may own the heaven and earth 
As sure as God is true. 


Then glad return to your shepherd hills, 
Where the blooming thorn-bush stands, 
Or homeward go with tufts of hay 
To the far-off Magi lands; 
May high good-will to God and man 
Light ever your way again, 
And courage and joy abide with you, 
Forever and ever, Amen! 
MicHaet Earts, S.J. 
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T is a long time, I must confess, since I looked at the 

moon. Ordinarily this orb of night goes about her 
business without my ever noticing the fact. Only when 
the year turns, at midsummer or New Year’s or Easter, 
do I begin to think of that golden lady who rules the dark- 
blue citadels of heaven. Tonight I watched the last full 
moon of the year as she rose, a blood-red orb, gradually 
paled and seemingly contracted until, as she climbed the 
sky, her fluttering counterpart was mirrored in the lake 
outside my window. The same old mystery! How many 
thousands of ages of millions of human beings have 
watched the same winter moon, wondered at her meta- 
morphosis, admired, prayed perhaps if they were piously 
inclined, then gone thankfully to bed? And how many 
more will continue to do so? 

It was not pious thankfulness, however, that sent me 
to bed after this moony episode. The furnace was on 
strike; and the choice was rest in warmth or wake in 
misery. To add to the horror, the phone of my hermitage 
rang, and I learned that the entire editorial Staff of 
AMERICA was in the same dire plight. Their New Year’s 
number would be frappé and the Chronicle parfait, so ex- 
claimed the Rev. Editor; and the only person who was 
getting joy out of it was the Glacier Priest, who for the 
first time since he left the Bering Sea was able to do 
without a block of ice under his pillow. 

“ Misery loves company,” I replied; “and you have all 
my sympathy if no flowers. Why don’t you call up Father 
Gillis, and Michael Williams, and Father Purcell; and 
ask them to join the ice party? Then Santa Claus will 
subscribe to our Catholic magazines, and we’ll start the 
New Year with a whirl.” 
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“Do you wish to murder those holy men?” cried the 
Rev. Editor. “We here may perish as martyrs to press 
day; but someone must remain alive to represent civili- 
zation.” 

If you think this reply drastic, measure your own emo- 
tions the next time you have been telephoning for six 
hours to the gentleman who installed your patent heater. 





BOUT one a.m. Selene peered through the window 

and woke me up. She kept me awake even after I 
had braved the death-like chill to pull down the shade. 
“ Suppose all the furnaces stopped, and could not be re- 
paired, where would we poor over-civilized folk be?” 
was the thought that revolved in my mind. Yet they say 
if 100,000 people in this country were to lose the clue 
to its mechanism, our American civilization would be as 
dead as is the pitted surface of the moon. Nothing could 
restore it but thousands of years again of experiment and 
invention. Says the Spanish Liberal leader, Ortega y 
Gasset, in his “ Revolt of the Masses”: “The simple 
process of preserving our present civilization is supremely 
complex, and demands incalculably subtle powers. Ill 
fitted to direct is this average man who has learned to use 
much of the machinery of civilization, but who is charac- 
terized by root ignorance of the very principles of that 
civilization.” 

What a contrast between this modern civilized dwelling, 
and the lonely pioneer shack in the mountains! But the 
farmer or trapper or missionary who lives in the shack, 
can rush a couple of pine logs in from the wood pile, 
thrust them into the sheet-metal stove, kindle them with 
shavings and an August issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, listen to the damper as it ting-tangs on the stove 
door, open the front when the contraption gets impossibly 
hot, pile on an oak log or two, close the whole thing up, 
and sit like a prince in his palace, enjoying pure air, rich 
warmth, and adventure. 

And poor I—must wait for Mr. Schnixhausen, who will 
be lost getting here, and will bring the wrong motor. 

Multiply this by 25,000,000; substitute the politicians 
for Schnixhausen, and you have some of the aspects of 
the winter of 1932-33. 





N such a predicament, your only resource is to read 
fairy tales. I craved Blue Beard and Red Riding 
Hood, since they supplied some appropriate emotions. 
But my scant library contained no such delights. In their 
place I found a commentary on Blue Beard, his wives, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and her grandmother, where they 
were all Emil-Ludwigged by a German lady, called Dr. 
Marie Pancritius, who did her weird job in the sober 
pages of Anthropos, the great quarterly edited by Father 
P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. You are not supposed to take 
Anthropos to bed with you, but it was read or wake; and 
so I plunged into Dr. Pancritius’ learned discourse. 
Blue Beard, I learned, is the dark of the moon. Indeed 
the Babylonian moon god was dark blue. The eleven 
wives who met with so much inconvenience in their do- 
mestic arrangements were the months, or rather the eleven 
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moons which were killed off, one by one, by the New 
Moon, until finally the twelfth moon arose. 

How did the murder idea get in? Just as it did into 
my heart, as I watched the blood-red moon ascend. Early 
man was cold, and the bloody moon’s disk spelled murder 
for him. Then this disk, turning pale, was beheaded, as 
it were, and floated down the river, as the dead wife 
palely reflects her former living existence. This may 
sound unconvincing; but when you read Dr. Marie’s ac- 
count, and all the folklore she weaves into it, to show the 
links in the chain of legend, you will not be so skeptical. 

But that is not the whole story. Behind the tale of the 
rising moon that led to the tale of the murdered wives, 
is another tale: that of the Early Woman. And she, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pancritius, was the whole show. 

To put it a little more plainly, the further back we 
trace the origin of these legends, the nearer we come to 
a time when the supreme rights of the family were vested 
in the woman, in the mother rather than the father. It 
was the early woman’s home garden that put her in a 
preeminent position. She had to defend it not only against 
her husband and the children, but against marauding wild 
animals. So she armed herself with her hoe, prede- 
cessor of the rolling pin, and developed into Diana, but 
that is another story. Where men took up the chase, 
as amongst the Teutons, her position was not so clear. 
But the agricultural and conservative Celts kept woman 
enshrined. Proof of this, thinks Dr. Marie, is the Irish 
woman and the French woman. Look at Queen Meave 
of Connaught, for instance, who was a queen, and no 
mere king’s consort. As for the French, you know they 
are running France’s business today. Which brings me 
to my point, that if you ever want to get a settlement 
between the United States and France on the matter of 
War debts, it would be well to send over some ambas- 
sadors especially to interview the French ménagéres who 
control the petit sou. But that, again, is another story. 

Household queens, huntress goddesses, moon goddesses 
who slew the dragons of the dark, then darkness dragons 
who slew the moon goddesses, and so Blue Beard, seems 
to be the sequence. But none of it would have been 
invented if two great facts of human existence had not 
influenced men’s minds through the ages. Primitive man, 
says Dr. Marie, was not promiscuous. He was married 
to his lady, good and sound; and she knew it. Man, too, 
was always religious. When he felt cold and hungry, 
when food and fire were lacking, he became interested in 
the moon, just as I was last night, and began to make his 
legends about her. It wasn’t poetry; it was religious in- 
stinct, a sense of dependence upon the Divinity, combined 
with the urge that comes from economic reality. 





ITTLE Red Riding Hood fares still worse in this 
historical process. Grandma, it appears, and the 
wolf, were really one and the same individual. They were 
a development of the huntress queen, terrifying and ogre- 
ish, who, in turn, was reminiscent of the militant defender 
of the family beans and cabbages. But death and the 
underworld are mixed in here. Grandma’s bed is the 
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death-bed. Her interrogations addressed to Red Riding 
Hood are the Sphinx-like questions which the demon of 
death addresses to the doomed victim, “I will eat you 
up!” is the refrain; the conclusion is Gnaf! or Hamsch! 
which means “ Down you go!” 

Worst of all, the red hood itself has a dire significance. 
It is reminiscent of prehistoric headhunters and of scalp- 
ing, either before or after murder. It recalls visions of 
rows upon rows of bloody-headed victims, who throng 
the darksome halls of the nether world: hordes of gory- 
pated creatures, half-human, half demoniac, who emerge 
again in folklore as fairies or gnomes or good people; 
usually topped with the familiar scarlet cap. 

Then there was the long-armed husband, with three 
eyes and head as big as a bushelbasket, who peered at his 
wife through the window, and then changed himself into 
her grandmother so as to obtain a confession of her mis- 
conduct. The huge head, the world-embracing arms, 
with nails a yard long, the window-peering and change 
of shape, are all moon traits. 





O doze off after reading this was to invite nightmare. 

Restlessly I tossed and meditated upon militant 
grandmas. Then I had an idea; I would read the life of 
a saint; one of those simple medieval souls who stood 
for light in a darkened world. St. Brynjolf of Sweden, 
for instance, would soothe and calm. He was a bishop, 
and bishops are peaceable. Once upon a time, says his 
biographer, who is quoted in a Catholic magazine called 
St. Olav, Bishop Brynjolf, or Bryngel, as they sometimes 
called him, was visited by a certain noble knight. The 
Bishop, as was natural, invited his visitor to dine. What 
was the knight’s surprise, for it was Friday, to see meat 
served upon the table. “ Why, I can’t eat that!” ex- 
claimed the knight. 

“ Eat it,” said the Bishop, “I will give you a dispen- 
sation!” 

Now the devil then entered into the knight’s mind; or 
one of the red-capped trolls from the underworld whis- 
pered in his ear; and he said: “ Pah! A fig for your 
dispensation ! ” 

“You doubt my power to dispense from abstinence, 
Sir Knight?” asked the Bishop. 

“T doubt and I flout that power,” replied the knight, 
stubbornly. 

“Then,” answered the Bishop, “you will come to 
grief.” 

Hardly had the knight mounted his horse to ride home 
when he suddenly went stark, raving mad. He spied a 
dead horse by the roadside, and the dogs burying their 
teeth in the carcass. Immediately the knight jumped 
from the saddle, and joined the dogs in their horrible 
meal. His followers looked on with amazement, asking 
themselves what this all meant, until one of them recalled 
the knight’s interview with the Bishop, and brought him 
back to St. Brynjolf. The good Bishop made over him 
the sign of the cross, the knight came to his senses, and 
—well the story stops there. I do not know whether he 
ever again dined with the Bishop. 
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Somehow or other, that story did not soothe my shat- 
tered nerves; so I turned to the account of Bishop Bo. 
This excellent man, it appears, was a friend of Bishop 
Brynjolf, and visited him for a little vacation. At table, 
for the saint was hospitable, Bishop Bo began to prate 
of his remarkable steed, which had unlimited traveling 
ability. Bishop Brynjolf, who desired to get around the 
country, like all zealous apostles, was interested, and 
begged Bo to sell the animal. 

“ Never,” said Bo. “I swear by Heaven I shall never 
sell you that horse.” 

Brynjolf pleaded with him; represented to him the 
needs of his diocese; the good of souls, and so on; but 
in vain. Bo would not sell. 

“Then I must inform you, Right Reverend brother,” 
replied Brynjolf, “that your horse will not carry you 
even to the next village.” 

Bishop Bo laughed, and thought no more of it. As they 
sat at their meal, there arose a weird and horrible howling 
from outside the castle walls. 

“What is that?” asked Bo. 

“The wolves eating thy horse!” said Brynjolf. “ He 
has got out of the stable, and they are eating him up.” 

With a cry, Bishop Bo rushed to the window, only 
to spy the last remains of his beloved Dobbin forming an 
entree for the wolf-pack. HAMSCH! 

After both these episodes, people were cautious in 
doubting Bishop Brynjolf; or trying to be holier than 
the Church. The Bishop, says the chronicler, was a “ quiet 
and meek man, whose whole concern was with the affairs 
of the Church.” He did lifelong penance for a hasty deed 
committed by his servants. 

Thank the Lord, the dawn was at hand when I had 
read thus far; and Selene had sunk beneath the hills. 
And as I shivered, and thought of the Carthusians, who 
rise to chant in their heatless chapels—hard on the body, 
but grand for the spirit, says the historian of the Grande 
Chartreuse—of the mothers who rise in the cold to pre- 
pare breakfast for their toiling, or still worse, not toiling 
husbands, and the homeless of all countries and all times 
—TI heard a merry hiss from the radiator, while the bitter- 
clear panes of the window began to frost. Incredible; but 
true! 

Do you know? I resented it. Tue PIvcrim. 

IF TRUTH IS CRUSHED 
If truth is crushed upon the earth 
They say it rises in new birth; 

And I remember long ago 

I saw the truth bent down as though 
It were a lily doomed to lie 
Upon the garden path and die. 

I noticed when the storm was done 

It boldly rose to meet the sun; 

But while it stood its graceful height 
It bore deep bruises on its white; 
And long ago I learned to trace 
Experience on every face. 
I know that truth although divine 
When crushed to earth must bear its sign. 
GertRUDE Ryper BENNETT. 
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Sociology 


Beer and Optimism 
Paut L. Bake ty, S.J. 


A NUMBER of critics, of whom some may be termed 
amiable, have taken me to task for an article ap- 
pearing in these pages on December 3, under the title, 
“Beer, Revenue, and Jobs.” “I know just how you 
felt when you were putting that stuff together,” writes 
a gentleman who forgot to sign his name. “I used to 
be a drunkard myself.” “I have nothing but pity for 
you,” writes another, also anonymous, “as a slave of 
beer and rum.” But to most of these critics, the head 
and front of my offending is “too much optimism.” 

That, surely, is a venial fault in these dark days. But 
I may be guilty. Probably my caveats and provisos were 
brought in too stealthily, although I sought to guard my- 
self by writing that any one’s guess was quite as good 
as mine. Even in normal times, one cannot state pre- 
cisely how many men will be put back to work by the 
resumption of a nation-wide industry; and to estimate 
with any degree of exactness what revenue the industry 
might yield in the form of taxes, would be still more 
difficult. About the best that can be offered comes in the 
form of “opinions,” to be assessed according to the 
weight of their respective authors, and modified, perhaps, 
by the special knowledge one may have of the industry 
discussed. 

To take up the question of revenue first, the estimate 
of $400,000,000 in Federal taxes which, some months 
ago, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and others thought quite 
reasonable, is probably tinged too deeply with optimism. 
If beer is taxed at the rate of $5.00 per barrel, and if 
the first year’s consumption is 40,000,000 barrels, it is 
quite easy to figure the revenue, and these are the data 
relied on by Representative Celler, of New York. Rep- 
resentative O’Connor, from the same State, advocates a 
tax of $7.50, to bring in a revenue of $350,000,000. With 
this tax, beer could be sold at $15 per barrel, and the 
brewer could undersell the bootlegger who now demands 
twice that sum for an inferior article. But Ogden L. 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, believes that even these 
estimates are much too high. 

Secretary Mills cites the unfortunate fact that within 
the last ten years, after the deluge of vile liquors put on 
the market, for which the best that could be said was that 
they were not immediately lethal, the American public 
has probably lost its taste for beer. A great number of 
younger men, he told the House Committee, “have not 
been accustomed to the use of such a beverage.” Mr. 
Mills thinks that an annual consumption of from 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 barrels per year, with a revenue rang- 
ing from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000, is a liberal esti- 
mate of what may be expected from the first year of 
legalized taxed beer. On the other hand, R. A. Huber, of 
the United States Brewers Association, basing his figures 
on the returns from 1914 to 1920, believes that the $5.00 
tax would bring in about $200,000,000 yearly, and warned 
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the Committee that a higher tax would result in decreased 
consumption and a smaller revenue. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from these fig- 
ures. The lowest figure is merely an estimate, and the 
highest may, possibly, strike nearer the truth. Fourteen 
years ago, when every one thought in large and liberal 
terms, advocates of the Federal Education bill could re- 
mark in passing that the measure called for a “ mere” 
$100,000,000 per year. But that was fourteen years ago. 
Today, the Government cannot afford to neglect any 
source that may bring in a revenue no larger than a 
“mere” $100,000,000. 

The estimates of the effect of legalized beer on unem- 
ployment appear to rest on a firmer basis. In the article 
criticised, I quoted reports from various parts of the 
country, some of which were presented at the Cincinnati 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. In 
1919, the year before the Volstead Act went into effect, 
the breweries and industries directly allied employed 
about 1,250,000 men, although at that time there was 
Prohibition legislation in thirty-three States. . Taking 
these figures as a basis, it was argued that should beer 
be legalized in all the States, the industry would within 
a year furnish employment for about 2,000,000 men now 
out of work. I am of opinion that this estimate is by 
no means exaggerated 

Matthew Woll, Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has stated that the opening of the 
breweries would at once give work to approximately 
1,000,000 men. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
the distribution and sale of legalized beer would affect not 
only dealers in grain and hops, but a large number of 
industries. In 1919, the breweries consumed about 83,- 
000,000 bushels of grain, and at that time between 50,000 
and 60,000 acres were used for the growing of hops. 
How much grain is now used by the manufacturers of 
bootleg liquor cannot be ascertained, but the acreage for 
hops has fallen te about 20,000. The New York Times, 
for December 18, in a well-written article, “ The Debate 
on Beer,” lists the following industries which will be 
stimulated by the manufacture of legalized beer. 

Cooperage. About 200,000 barrels are now in the hands of the 
brewing industry, and about 12,000,000 more would be required. 

Steel. About 108,000 tons of steel would be required for hoops 
on the barrels. 

Motors. About 5,000 trucks, costing $25,000,000, would be 
needed for the first year of operation. 

Electrical industry. The rehabilitation of the beer industry 
would involve from $320,000,000 to $400,000,000 of construction 
expenditures. 

Glass. The return of beer would require 864,000,000 bottles 
per year, providing work for 6,000 men in this industry. 

Metal industries. Benefits to the amount of several hundreds 
of millions are looked for. 

Refrigerator business. Beer legislation would result in $20,- 
000,000 worth of business in the first year. 

Wooden boxes. Return of beer would bring $40,000,000 worth 
of business annually. 

Railroads. Would benefit to the extent of about $50,000,000 
a year. 

Some of these industries, if thus stimulated, would 


come near to a solution of the problem of unemployment 
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in their localities. On the whole, the estimate of 1,000,- 
000 men put back to work immediately, with the prospect 
for employment for another 1,000,000 within a year, 
seems to be well within bounds. 

But the moral effect of the resumption of industry in 
these fields, restricted as they are, would be of immense 
value. An increased revenue would probably deter the 
railroads from imposing the wage cut on which at present 
they seem determined. The glass makers, the coopers, and 
the electrical workers would be justified in demanding 
an immediate resumption of the old wage scale, and all 
the allied industries would profit in proportion. Resump- 
tion of work very possibly may be found to be the one 
factor that will break the depression, as in the old days 
a well-directed cannon shot would dissipate a waterspout, 
and bring back a smooth and prosperous sea. I admit 
that it is easily possible in these times, when any allevia- 
tion looks like a cure, to overestimate the good effects of 
this partial reversal of Prohibition. Still, as President 
Emery, of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
testified at the hearings before the House Committee on 
the Collier bill, it is undeniable that business in every 
line would be stimulated by the revival of the dormant 
industry of brewing. 

We cannot afford to stamp a revenue of $150,000,000 
as trifling simply because it is not $400,000,000. Nor 
can we afford to reject a scheme which reasonably prom- 
ises to take 1,000,000 men out of the breadlines and put 
them back to work, simply because it leaves 10,000,000 
still unemployed. My view may be infected with opti- 
mism; but that of my critics may be shot through with 
pessimism. If we must choose between Mark Tapley 
and Missus Gummidge, let’s reject that lachrymose lady, 
and call for Mark. 


Education 


Man and the University 
R. J. Hente, S.J. 


MERICAN higher education has not lacked critics 

of real intelligence and insight. But their logic alone 
does not insure correct conclusions; their fundamental 
norm of judgment must also be true. For all criticism 
implies a dogma as a basis, and if this dogma be false, the 
critics are but blind guides leading the blind. 

Now one who reads what leaders have to say about our 
universities and colleges can hardly find it in his heart to 
disagree wholly. He must admit that “academic honors 
are too easy ” ; he must endorse, at least in some mild way, 
the indictments of Dr. Flexner; he cannot justly play the 
indignant injured patriot. But on examination he will 
find that at bottom these men act on an unexamined prin- 
ciple that has-simply ceased to demand proof, that has 
become an academic axiom, sanctified by German scholar- 
ship, and exalted by the envious imitation of the profes- 
sorial world. It is the sacrosanct dogma of research, that 
the function of a university is the extension of truth, 
meaning by truth facts in every field, whether valuable 
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in themselves or merely in their holy character of “ truth,” 

The master’s degree is condemned as “contributing 
nothing to the field of original knowledge,” American 
universities are scorned for their poverty-stricken original 
research, and Dr. Flexner founds his entire thesis on 
the rock of research. Work for the master’s degree should 
not dampen the student’s “ardor for original research.” 
Requirements must be rearranged because our students 
reach post-graduate work unprepared for research. Bril- 
liant undergraduates are to be specially trained, and even 
admitted to post-graduate work early, to insure a supply 
of competent workers in research. One gets a horrible 
feeling as if one were watching tailors cut down fat men 
to fit their suits. An old question comes back with a new 
application, “‘ was man made for the Sabbath? ” 

That research is one of the functions of a university, 
that an organized group of doctors, as in a graduate 
school, should extend the horizon of human knowledge, 
I do not deny. But it is certainly open to serious doubt 
whether research should be the great god of those who 
pass through our colleges with an intellectual ambition, 
whether those who come for other than athletics or social 
values should be disciplined, as the ancient Soartans, at 
the altar of research, and religiously dedicated to a life 
of fact digging. It is indeed time that this grand educa- 
tional illusion be challenged, and its claim to lord it in 
lecture hall and board meeting be frankly faced. 

Research is one of the functions of the university. It 
is not the sole function. Colleges and universities are edu- 
cational institutions. The word has been prostituted, but 
we use it here in its strictest sense. Such institutions are 
the transmitters of culture and they must constantly refuel 
the lamp of civilization. Their function is the formation of 
men on whose shoulders our culture will be upborne for 
the enrichment of individual life. The culture of a people 
is a living thing; it is the sum total of cultured minds and 
hearts and souls. It is not measured by the number of new 
books; it cannot be bound into a book, even if it be a 
doctoral dissertation. Culture does not stand on pillars 
of fact—the Alexandrians were thousands of facts ahead 
of Periclean Athens. Culture is a thing of development, 
of moulding. When the young men of a generation enter 
a college, they come not as so many raw recruits to be 
regimented into methodical research. Nor are they whole 
burnt offerings to a divinity composed of fact and direct 
evidence, but, as the race, they come to be formed into 
characters, to receive and incorporate in themselves the 
wisdom of the ages. 

They are to go forth with matured and rounded powers, 
filled with understanding and appreciation of life, and 
ready to make of it a true masterpiece of art. It is not 
necessary that they think any new thing or devise any 
new method, but only that they realize newly, that they 
discover for themselves, rebuild in their own minds the 
great things embodied in art and literature. Our books 
are but ashes in tombs of leather and board. Under the 
right masters, by the power of intellect and imagination, 
the splendid mind of Aristotle and of Plato, the imagina- 
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tion of Dante and Shelley, can be made once more living 
and, through the magic of living contact, a potent force 
in the scholar’s soul. The university is primarily the cus- 
todian and interpreter of the cultural riches of the race; to 
it belongs the grand vocation of turning out enriched 
human beings. 

The unfortunate thing is that it all sounds platitudinous, 
and so it is, for a platitude is a neglected truth. The un- 
comfortable truth has been carefully padded with rhetoric 
until it is comfortably inactive. The cultural ideal has 
taken a place in our philosophy akin to the place of God 
in the lives of modernistic Protestants. He is out there 
somewhere, to be mentioned on occasion, but never to be 
brought into real life to rival the serious worship of the 
world. Research is the serious worship of the university ; 
and because it is supreme, even it is little worth. 

We said above that research is a function of the univer- 
sity. But it is more of a by-product, an incidental fruit 
of the developed mind and heart. No other stalk will bear 
it; for true research is not a thing of bibliographies, 
direct quotations, dusty authorities, and learned language. 
These of themselves are ashes. It is the human imagina- 
tion and human sympathy that builds from these the living 
organism of past ages or arts or literatures. No other 
power under heaven can effect it. Unless you make these 
qualities your first objective, research will be as puerile 
and useless as is a great part of it today. Until you wait 
for the harvest, after years of study and thought have 
matured the scholar, it will be as unreliable and super- 
ficial as much present doctoral investigation in our 
colleges. 

Certainly the master’s degree adds nothing to knowledge. 
The doctor’s dissertation, despite its fine show of ap- 
paratus, rarely adds more. Research itself is doomed to 
Alexandrian pedantry and shallowness, unless we come 
again to realize we are to develop souls and hearts in and 
for themselves, that our facts are but instruments, and 
that the university with its regulations and with its re- 
search and its degrees is made for man, not man for 
the university. 


“CASTLE IN SPAIN” 


It is a poem, writ in purest stone, 

Surrounded by 

Beauty of earth, beauty of ardent sky. . . . 
It is a dream my heart has always known. 


Intangible, lost castle of delight! 

I shall behold 

It though my questing eyes, too soon grown old, 
Be dulled by the swift shadow of the night. 


Out of the darkness sea-born music calls 
Me far away... 
This—and a song of olive trees that sway 
Beneath the cool retreat of castle walls. 


Austere and white and fair, it stands alone 
In majesty, 
Sharing beauty of sun, beauty of sea... 
It is a poem, writ in purest stone! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Plays in Town 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HEN Henry H. Harris announces that his latest 

success, “‘ Dinner at Eight,” written by Edna Ferber 
and George S. Kaufman, and produced at the Music Box, 
has “a perfect cast,” his claim is justified. Beginning with 
Ann Andrews, Constance Collier, Conway Tearle, and 
Olive Wyndham, he adds for good measure twenty more 
players who get inside the skins of the characters and act 
them to perfection. Indeed, the members of the company 
live so wholly in their roles that they must be saddened 
during the hours they are off the stage by the conscious- 
ness of impending tragedies. 

For “ Dinner at Eight ” is a powerful and a tragic play. 
Beginning in the first act with the discovery that a New 
York hostess is giving a large dinner in a week, the drama 
reveals to us in the interval the innermost lives of the 
guests she has invited. There is nothing new in this con- 
ception. Louis Bromfield presented it several years ago. 
He called his story “ Twenty-four Hours” and gave us 
a series of emotional X-rays of the lives of his charac- 
ters after they had all dined together. More recently the 
same sort of thing has been done, and mighty well done, 
in “Grand Hotel,” where the hidden drama in the lives 
of a group of hotel guests unrolls before the audience. 

Edna Ferber and George Kaufman are geniuses. They 
should have blazed a new trail in their play instead of 
following the trail of others. They have not even given 
us new types. They offer us the society girl who has gone 
wrong; the ruined financier, who is dying on his feet of 
an incurable disease ; the moving-picture star who, through 
dissipation, has slipped from his sky and is driven to 
despair and suicide; the woman who is faithless to her 
husband, and the man who is faithless to his wife. But 
all this being so, they make these characters so alive, so 
vivid, so human and understandable, that we have known 
them always and are vitally absorbed in the crises the 
authors present to us. 

The authors, by the way, have given to their hostess 
and her husband the beautiful name of Jordan. It is the 
Jordans’ daughter who has unwisely loved the picture 
star (not a failing in our branch of the family!) ; it is 
Jordan who is ruined, is dying on his feet. Their dinner 
guests are in almost equally desperate straits. Even the 
complicated affairs of their servants come to a climax the 
night of the dinner. The sole comedy relief, if it can be 
called relief, is furnished by a racketeer and his bride, 
invited by the Jordans in the desperate hope that the 
racketeer can help the host through his business crisis. 
He doesn’t; instead he precipitates it. There is also Miss 
Collier, as an English actress, past her best days and 
interested solely in her dinner and the little dog she carries 
under her arm. 

There is not an important character in the play who is 
not, consciously or unconsciously, facing a tragedy of 
some sort. The racketeer’s wife is planning to ruin him 
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by betraying his secrets. The actress is facing old age 
and privation; the young girl is facing exposure and the 
shameful death of her lover. And we, the audience, are 
in on all these coming events, which some of the charac- 
ters themselves do not yet suspect. It is, I think, this 
instinct in us, this passion to know what is going on 
in the hearts and brains around us, that accounts for the 
great success of “ Dinner at Eight” and its predecessors. 
It is gossip raised to the nth degree. It is thrilling gossip. 
And as we get it we are privileged to watch from our 
orchestra seats the reactions of human beings helpless 
under the assaults of fate. In real life we ourselves are 
moving among similar tragedies; some of us are the vic- 
tims of them. It is an absorbing experience to see how 
others stand up under them. We are shown no happy 
endings, no good omens for the future. The guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Jordan are a doomed group, walk- 
ing into dinner as the final curtain falls. A depressing 
spectacle to an audience that knows what has happened 
and what will yet happen to them. But because of the art 
of its writing, its acting and its production, “ Dinner at 
Eight ” should not be missed. 

After it, however, you will want to see something light 
and gay. So go to Peggy Fears’ new “ musical adven- 
ture,” as she calls it, “ Music in the Air.” Nothing will 
sadden or depress you here—not even the disappointment 
of the old musician and his daughter who, after their 
brief and hectic whirl in the musical atmosphere of 
Munich, return forever to their quiet home in the Bavarian 
hills. That is their proper setting and they will still have 
their music. So every one is happy and most of all Peggy 
Fears, who had made the big hit of her life with this pro- 
duction. She will have other successes, for she has courage 
and vision and a genuine appreciation of art. But there 
will never be quite such a thrill for her in her later 
triumphs. Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, has written the book 
and lyrics for the offering and Jerome Kern has com- 
posed the music, and most melting and seductive music 
it is. It is already on the air for the radios and the supper 
clubs. Every amateur pianist is pounding out “ I’ve Told 
Every Little Star,” “ Love Was Born,” “I’m Alone,” 
and “ We Belong Together.” Even Katie is singing these 
songs in the kitchen; but of course we can control that. 

There is another young girl gone wrong, in Gilbert 
Miller’s new production, “Firebird,” at the Empire 
Theater, with Judith Anderson in the leading role. So 
many young girls are going wrong on the stage this year, 
and alas, in real life, too. It will dono harm for our girls 
to see some of these stage tragedies which hold such 
grisly warnings. 

Mr. Miller’s production is put on superbly, of course. 
He is nothing if not artistic. He has selected a cast as 
good in its way-as the cast of “ Dinner at Eight.” We 
have, in addition to Miss Anderson, Henry Stephenson 
(with his large hot potato in his mouth), Montague Love, 
and Ian Keith; the last admirable actor being engaged to 
play only one short scene, but a vital one. We have also 
Mariette Lovasdy, the least attractive flapper in modern 
drama, played all too well by Elizabeth Young. If you 
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care to see one of the biggest moments on our stage this 
season you will see it in that moment when Mariette makes 
her stiff little courtesy to her parents, as she turns and 
leaves them to face her ordeal. 

I did hope I could keep off the question of stage diction 
in this article, as I am about to write another article in 
a fortnight on the best and worst diction on our stage 
this winter. But it cannot be done. I really must speak 
of the scene between Judith Anderson as the suspected 
murderess, and Montague Love as the police commis- 
sioner, in which they both leaned across the inspector’s 
table and blew their breaths into each others’ faces with 
no result that the audience could hear. This was especially 
criminal, as both Miss Anderson and Mr. Love have ex- 
cellent diction when they choose to use it. But they were 
going through a Big Scene, and for some unfathomable 
reason the present stage slogan is “the bigger the scene 
the lower the voice.” So in those moments when the poor 
audience is leaning forward in its seats grasping the sides 
of its chairs in a passionate urge to catch every word, the 
whispering begins, and so far as the audience is concerned 
the scene ends. If Miss Anderson and Mr. Love must 
whisper let them go to the Belasco Theater and watch 
the great final scene between Emlyn Williams and William 
Harrigan, and learn how to do it. But I shall say no 
more about this till I take up next month, without fear 
or favor, the whole matter of the diction in our current 
plays. Neither need I say any more about “ Firebird.” 
It’s a big play with a big situation, acted in a big way. 

In “ Autumn Crocus,” put on by Lee Shubert and Basil 
Dean at the Morosco Theater, we have one of those plays 
whose success rests almost wholly on the leading player. 
Without Francis Lederer, C. L. Anthony’s offering would 
be a rather slight affair. With him it is by turns gay, 
sad, whimsical (yes, I really must call it whimsical) and 
always absorbing. Mr. Lederer is a newcomer among us, 
one of those future stars of whom several have risen on 
our horizon this season. Probably no one else could play 
the leading role in “ Autumn Crocus” as he does. Miss 
Collinge, who played the English girl’s role when I saw 
the comedy, was simple, charming and convincing in a 
part that holds special subtlety and sincerity. Since then 
Dorothy Gish has replaced Miss Collinge. 

The setting of the play is the Austrian Tyrol, near 
Innsbruck. In a small inn a number of guests are gath- 
ered. We are not told much about the private lives of 
most of them, though we know that one of the lady 
boarders has lost some underwear in the hotel laundry, 
a poignant episode in life which somehow escaped Miss 
Ferber and Mr. Kaufman when they wrote “ Dinner at 
Eight.” But the inn keeper, a young man (Lederer) and 
an English girl teacher, making her one pilgrimage on the 
continent, fall in love with great thoroughness and pre- 
cipitancy. Nothing can come of it. The young man is 
married, and the girl teacher is virtuous. But they have 
a golden evening and morning which we are privileged to 
follow. Then it is all over and the girl goes back to Eng- 
land with her “ memories.” That is all there is to it, but 
the intimation is that she has learned a lot, and will never 
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be soul-starved again. She has loved, suffered, renounced, 
and she Knows What Life Is. 

I know what life is, too. Just as I was about to take 
up “ Crysalis ” and “ Absent Father ” I find I’ve no more 
space. Too crowded—that’s what life is! 


REVIEWS 


The Catholic Catechism. By Perer Carprinat Gaspari. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.60. 

The learned codifier of Canon Law, the former Papal Secretary 
of State, has tried, as he tells us in his preface, to fulfil the wish 
expressed by the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican that a 
catechism should be published for the Universal Church. “To 
meet this need, then, we have endeavored to the best of our ability 
to draw up such a Catechism.” The complete Catechism here 
reviewed is divided into three parts: “For Little Children” 
(pp. 3-8); “For Children” (pp. 11-60); “For Adults” (pp. 63- 
220). The precise appropriateness of the two former we must 
leave to teachers of the grammar grades to evaluate. (All three 
parts are also published separately.) The catechism for adults is 
a veritable mine of accurate information. Following the traditional 
method of question and answer, the Cardinal submits the truths 
of Faith to searching scrutiny. The footnotes are of definite 
value for further substantiation and proof. Quotations from the 
Fathers, from Councils, and from Papal Encyclicals, abound, but 
are helpfully put into appendices. All will read with pleasure 
and profit his lucid exposition of “Some Disputed Questions 
Touched on in the Catechism” (Appendix VII). The translation 
is the only authorized English translation and has been done by 
the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., which is sufficient guarantee of its 
excellence. F, P. LeB. 





Euclid or Einstein. By J. J. Cattanan. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Company. $4.50. 

This is the first of a two-volume work on the relations of 
geometry to the theory of relativity. The present volume deals 
almost exclusively with the geometrical aspects of the subject. 
The second will be a refutation of Einstein’s theory “from the 
point of view of physics, mathematics, and metaphysics.” The 
author first vindicates the system of Euclid by supplying a simple 
straightforward proof of the fifth postulate, which had been con- 
sidered a weak spot in the system from the earliest times, even 
by Euclid himself. It was the failure of earlier attempts to supply 
a rigorous proof that ultimately led to the development of two 
systems of non-Euclidean geometry, that of Lobatschewsky, 1829, 
and that of Riemann, 1854. If Doctor Callahan’s proof wins the 
acceptance of mathematicians, that of itself should establish his 
fame for all time. But fashion and passion wield their influence 
in the world of mathematics and science pretty much as else- 
where, and for the time being Einstein is the fashion. Few, very 
few indeed, have even dared to question the validity of conclu- 
sions in support of Einstein drawn from astronomical observa- 
tions, but they are as voices in a wilderness. It remains to be 
seen whether the present effort, which strikes at the foundation 
—the theory of relativity is based on Riemann’s geometry—will 
gain a more favorable hearing. Je Be Je 





The Development of Religious Toleration in England. By 
W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$5.00. 

Dr. Jordan has written a learned and interesting volume upon 
an intricate field. He is a sound scholar, who strives to handle 
a complicated and somewhat explosive subject with fairness. Yet 
from the Catholic viewpoint his treatment is not altogether satis- 
factory. The ghost of Acton, and the living reality of Coulton, 
are not the best guides in these matters. Several passages deserve 
especial criticism. The author deduces the following conclusion from 
Dr. Pohle’s article on “ Toleration” in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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“We would gather that the Church assumes a tolerant attitude 
in countries where it does not wield a dominant influence from a 
motive of expediency.” This is not a correct interpretation of 
the Catholic position. Again, Dr. Jordan appears at times to 
grasp the distinction between “material” and “formal” heresy, 
but in other passages he seems to become confused upon this funda- 
mental point. He does not adequately realize that by Catholics 
apostasy must be considered as a sin; though “material” heresy 
may involve no moral guilt. The attitude of the Medieval Papacy 
with regard to Hebrews is a classic illustration. The Church has 
never advocated the propagation of the Faith by force. This is 
Mohammedan, not Catholic, teaching. The reviewer cannot en- 
dorse Dr. Jordan’s harsh verdict concerning the “ pro-Spanish” 
and “Jesuit faction” among the Elizabethan Catholics. His 
learning is great, and his attempt at judicial fairness admirable, 
yet it seems almost a moral impossibility for a “modern mind” 
to grasp adequately the Catholic position on the vexed topic of 
“The Development of Religious Toleration.” L. KR. P. 





A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. Vol. 1. 
By Cartton J. H. Hayes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

This volume is more than a revision of the first part of the 
author’s “ Political and Social History of Modern Europe.” Due 
to its transformed character, as well as to enriched sections 
dealing with science, philosophy, art, and literature, it may be re- 
garded as a new book. Although Mr. Hayes, by these changes 
and by a general correction of his text, has greatly improved the 
value of his work, there are some points which have escaped his 
attention. One cannot understand why the historian persists in 
his use of the word “monks” when he is speaking of Religious 
in general. Statements such as the “monks who organized 
crusades,” the “monks who were called the begging friars” 
(p. 139) are highly inaccurate. Again, to describe the Church of 
the later Middle Ages as a vast political organization (p. 149) 
can only lead to misunderstanding and to perpetuate a Protestant 
prejudice. It must be conceded, however, that the author’s brief 
treatment of this subject is far less objectionable than in his 
former volume. An old canard appears on page 581 where some 
of the French peasants, in the eighteenth century, are described 
as living on “roots and herbs.” But scholars have shown that 
they were living on more or less the same vegetables as people 
usually subsist on, and carrots, lettuce, etc., are never referred 
to as “roots and herbs.” And it has yet to be proved that the 
suppression of the Jesuits in the various countries of Europe was 
due to that Order becoming “increasingly involved in economic 
and other temporal concerns” (p. 528). Finally, in his treatment 
of the French Revolution, it is surprising to see the author con- 
doning the ecclesiastical policies and acts of the National Assembly 
with the comment “ it would be difficult to perceive how they could 
have been less radical than they were” (p. 612). The reviewer 
has no desire to be hypercritical; he sincerely congratulates Mr. 
Hayes on the artistic beauty of his book, with its quaint maps 
and varied illustrations, and highly recommends it to professors 
of college history. R. G. 





Work. What It Has Meant to Men Through the Ages. By 
Aprtano TrcHer. Translated by Dororny CaNrretp FisHer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 

In the aftermath of our unfinished symphony, the great indus- 
trial basses splintered and the pipes of luxury shrilling no longer, 
everyone has his reluctant convictions upon our sounds and furies 
of these, Heaven knows how many, years. Adriano Tilgher’s 
interpretations, derived mainly from the standard analyses of 
Max Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, etc., are not, surely, what the 
publishers conceive them to be, the justification of the American 
boom. They are one more, a particularly illuminating com- 
mentary on the end of capitalism; which, whether or not the pres- 
ent situation passes, is one other demigod dethroned, one other 
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lost credulity. The closing chapters are the most personal and 
the best. Sport is analyzed as the first heresy, romantic, in the 
American religion of work. The luxury trades, as at once the 
interior contradiction and the logical outcome of its blind élans 
and shibboleths. No, no, surely someone has blundered! Tilgher 
does not belong among our flatterers; but rather with the increas- 
ing humanists of social science, with those who call to order upon 
a program of self-restraint and idea-control. There is one para- 
graph which should be underscored for Mr. Ford and the pros- 
perotarians : 

Now it is preposterous to say that America is rich because it 
spends money recklessly. The truth is that American industry, 
grown to monstrous size because of the unheard-of natural wealth 
of the continent, needs at all costs to increase reckless spending 
in order to sell the great masses of goods which it pours on the 
home market, and on those foreign markets which it makes so 
desperate an attempt to conquer. And since war is the greatest 
and most complete extravagance of the human race, there may 
come a time when war will seem the quickest way to use up the 
goods which cannot be forced on a saturated home and foreign 


market. . , . 
Particularly, one might add, when the home market is restricted 


by an embargo on children. And so the contemporary portrait 
stands complete. Or does it? F. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Helps for Priests.—‘ Pusillum” (Franciscan Herald Press. 
$4.00) is the title of a four-volume vademecum of sacerdotal virtue 
in brief meditations. The author of these meditations is the 
celebrated Fr. Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. Divided into four 
volumes according to the seasons of the year, this work of Fr. 
Athanasius offers us a series of brief meditations which are rich 
in thought and practical in application. “ Pusillum” is especially 
adapted to fill the needs of the busy priest who can not spend 
long hours at meditation but who would not wish the day to pass 
without some small time spent in daily prayer. Each volume is 
so neatly bound and arranged that it may without any incon- 
venience be used in traveling or on the way to missions and sick 
calls. This work would make a good Christmas present for priest 
or Religious. 

Fr. Joseph Leonard, C.M., has done a useful work in placing 
before English-speaking priests and seminarians Abbé Arnaud 
d’Angel’s “ St. Vincent de Paul; A Guide for Priests” (Kenedy. 
$2.00). Drawing upon the wisdom of the great guide of priests, 
Abbé d’Angel has brought St. Vincent’s teaching down to the 
needs of the priest today. Nor was there need of much change, 
for the saint’s practical way of facing difficulties through the 
application of timeless principles makes his advice of perennial 


worth. 





Vocational.—“I Find My Vocation” (McGraw-Hill. $1.40), 
by Harry Dexter Kitson, is a Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. sort of a text- 
book that Catholic student counselors might find useful. Its special 
value to them will be found in the abundance of hints about mod- 
ern life works, that are not in the “white-collar” bracket. 
Especially instructive are the chapters on “How to Become In- 
terested in a Vocation” and “The Value of an Avocation.” Its 
defect lies in the author’s meager acquaintance with Catholic ref- 
erence books on this subject and modern American Catholic bi- 
ographies. 

Rufus M. Jones, in “A Preface to Christian Faith in a New 
Age” (Macmillan. $2.00), studies the hindrances to Christian 
faith in a new age, and explains the mission of the Church, as a 
Protestant divine understands it, in our confused and materialistic 
days. The purpose of the author is to arouse the leaders of the 
Christian life in America to a clearer consciousness of the ob- 
stacles which confront faith in our midst. His conclusions are 
the result of long years of careful study, a varied experience in 
the class room, at the editor’s desk and on the lecturer’s platform. 
They bespeak a sincerity of life and a power of conviction that 
lend force to his assertions. It is a careful attempt to present a 
way of life, a constructive way of exercising faith, which will ap- 
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peal to the youth of today. It is direct and forceful in preparing 
the way for his tenets, defining the issue, and going right to the 
heart of the subject. 





Travel.—Harry A. Franck’s twenty-third travel book is “ Foot- 
Loose in the British Isles” (Century. $3.50). It is a clever, in- 
teresting, and leisurely book produced by a leisurely sixteen- 
months’ sojourn in most of the British Isles. He takes you off 
the beaten paths, repeats nothing from the guide books, entertains 
you with a running fire of barbed comment that will make the 
author hated by every part of the British Isles he visited. He 
kissed the Blarney Stone because his wife made him but “ it didn’t 
do me the least good,” he says, “although I sadly need what 
it is said to give.” Correct! He complains because Irish children 
threw mud at him. Is that why he throws mud at them in the 
frequent innuendoes of sex immorality and his brutal comments 
about their religion? He asks what spot his readers would like 
to have him visit next. One hopes his readers aren’t Irish or 
British. 

The story of the adventures of Jonathan Drew during his travels 
in the South and Far West by road, river, and trail in the years 
1824-1829 is the quaint subtitle in the old-fashioned manner of “A 
Yankee Rover” (Simon and Schuster. $2.50). This vivid de- 
scription of the American life of a hundred years ago is a sequel 
to Christopher Ward’s fictitious autobiography of Jonathan Drew. 
The author, a lawyer by profession and a writer by relaxation, 
gives us an authentic picture of an America that is gone forever. 
Such a book makes it possible to live over again the most colorful 
and most romantic chapters of the epic of America. 

In thirty-two letters, published as “Gauchos and Tom-Toms” 
(Dorrance. $2.00), Bertram M. Wallenstein writes to Philip 
David Bookstaber the impressions he got and the experiences he 
had in the places he visited in his wanderings from Cincinnati 
to South America, Africa, Palestine, and Europe. The trip being 
of the hit-and-run variety, and the writer only twenty-two years 
old, his judgments of people and their living are too often as 
superficial as views on postcards. For example: Catholicism in 
Peru “ saps all the vitality and aggressiveness from the people, to 
put them in one poor believing class.” Such being the results of 
Catholicism in Peru, the writer would have a fanciful proof why 
American Catholics are saved from those evil effects of their 
Faith. And his belief that American ways are universally the 
best is false. The very strangeness of foreign places and peoples, 
so free of our shackling uniformity and standardization, lured 
him to make the trip and to write the letters about it which we 
read in his book. 





Books Received.—Jhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


* ~ Poems or 1932, Tue. Selected by Thomas Moult. $2.00. Harcourt, 

race. 

Bic Buc. Paul Rader. $2.00. Revell. 

Cautpron Boits, THe. Emil Lengyel. $2.50. Dial. 

Cotourep Dome, Tue. Francis Stuart. $2.00. Macmillan. 

ENERGY AND Matter. Charles B. Bazzoni. University Society. 

Eruics or tHe Rasppis. Beryl D. Cohon. $1.00. Chapple. 

From THIMBLE TO wn. Ethel Van Gilder. $1.20. Allyn and Bacon. 

Generat Foops Cook Boox. Consumers Service Department. $1.00. 
General Foods Corporation. 

Herper’s Wett-uND WIRTSCHAFTSATLAS. $9.50. Herder. 

Hicuways. Elsie Aultman Ballou. $2.00. Badger. 

Joe McGuire, Freshman. William M. Lamers. $1.25. Bruce. 

MEMORANDA PRESENTED TO THE Lytton Commission, Vots. I anp II. 
V. K. Wellington Koo. $3.00. Chinese Cultural Society. 

Mr. Cuitvester’s DauGuters. Edith Olivier. $2.50. Viking. 

Never Ask THE Env. Isabel Paterson. $2.50. Morrow. 

Opyssry or Homer, Tre. Translated by T. E. Shaw. $3.50. Oxford 
University Press. 

Pastorat Companion, Tue. Firtu Epition. Father Louis Anler, O.F.M., 
L.G. $2.00. Franciscan Herald Press. 

PrincrpLtes or Genetics. Edmund W. Sinnott and L. C. Dunn. $3.50. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Queen Motuer, Tue. Wallace Edmonds Conkling, S.T.B. 35 cents. 


Morehouse. 
Races or Man, THE. 
Roman Way, Tue. Edith Hamilton. 
RoMANCE OF THE Biste, Tue. Charles S. 
Library League. 
Str. AtBert THE Great. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P. $3.00. Bruce. 
Serective BrsBLioGRAPHY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1775-1900. Bradford 


M. Fullerton. $10.00. Payson. 


Robert Bennett Bean. University Society. 
$3.00. Norton 


Muir. $1.50. Green Lamp 
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The Anxious Days. The House Under the Water. Open 

Range. The Ostrekoff Jewels. 

Philip Gibbs’ twenty-sixth book, “ The Anxious Days” (Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50), is a dramatic novel of the great depression. 
It will serve the future historian as an interpretation of life in 
England during the last few years. Commander Compton, retired, 
comes back to England with a moderately filled purse after five 
years “in rubber” in Malay. He finds the world upside down 
and most people standing on their heads. He nearly stands on his 
own head in a brave effort to understand the new generation, 
especially his beautiful orphan daughter, grown to womanhood 
and become an actress in his absence. He had lost an arm but 
not his courage at Jutland. The compass of national leadership 
lost, he tries to plot his own course in the storm by the dead- 
reckoning of discipline and tradition, since he has no religion or 
philosophy to fall back on. The book ends with a note of hope- 
fulness in the roaring enthusiasm of a general election in which 
Compton’s son-in-law landslides into Parliament. It looks like 
the “new deal” at last. The depression is not solved in the book 
because it is not solved in England. Perhaps a sequel will report 
the solution whenever it is found. 

From a writer of such reputation and such proved ability as 
Francis Brett Young, one might expect a novel less diffuse than 
“The House under the Water” (Harper. $2.50). Having much 
too much to do with a tempestuous, domineering Welshman, 
Griffith Tregaron, and his family, the book provokes the reader to 
wish that Mr. Young had eliminated a good chunk or two of his 
abundant material, and tightened the whole thing together into 
a more presentable shape. He could have done it, he has the 
equipment, he knows how to write, and many of the characters 
and situations in the book are by no means hackneyed. To the 
definite English flavor of his writing, there is added a flavor 
of the spicier South, of which Mr. Young is fond. Had he been 
a little less complacent about the superabundance of his material, 
he might have produced an exceptionally attractive combination 
of the English and Latin moods. 

In “Open Range” (Longmans, Green. $2.00) by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, we find a stirring picture of life on the Great Plains, 
centering around the homesteaders, the barbed-wire fence invasion, 
and the futile attempts on the part of natives to maintain the 
traditions of Western life upon the range. This story is written in 
such a fashion as to make a strong appeal to the mind of a healthy 
boy. Days of cattle branding, round-ups, herdings, and driving 
of cattle to the railroad for shipping to the great beef marts are 
varied somewhat by exciting adventures with rustlers and home- 
steaders. The author’s realistic account of the capture and train- 
ing of a wild horse, together with her description of a cattle 
stampede during a severe electrical storm, provide a fair measure 
of forceful dialogue. Vivid pictures are given of ranch life and 
of towns like Dodge City and Santa Fé before the inevitable tide 
of Eastern migration. Young “Slim” Reynolds, a picturesque 
character, cannot reconcile himself to the intrusions of those who 
would fence off the open range and appropriate it for their own 
personal use. At the same time, the thought of his ancestors 
having robbed the Indian of his just due does not enter his head. 
Miss Hawthorne’s story is well written from both the literary and 
historical point of view. 

In “ The Ostrekoff Jewels” (Little, Brown. $2.00), E. Phillips 
Oppenheim gives us a story which opens in Russia at the outbreak 
of the revolution. The last members of the American Embassy 
are taking their departure, and Wilfred Haven, one of the junior 
members, is being entrusted by his friend, Prince Ostrekoff, with 
the task of carrying out of Russia family jewels worth three 
million pounds—to be delivered to the Prince’s daughter, who, 
when last heard from, was reported to be in Florence. Out of 
this well-worn plot, the author has woven a tale of thrilling 
adventure in the best Oppenheim tradition. The book is marred 
by a vulgar touch here and there—justified by the author, perhaps, 
on the plea of realism; but such a plea can be no justification at 
all in a tale so utterly outside the realm of reality. 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Mr. Thomas “ Kids” Himself 
To the Editor of America: 

It would be truly appalling if, after the consistent exposure o1 
the falsity and immorality of Socialistic economics and philosophy 
by teachers in all the Catholic colleges and universities of our 
country, one-sixth of 3,500 votes of students in seven Catholic 
institutions of higher learning were cast for the Socialist candidate 
for the Presidency. But that was a straw vote that Paul Regan 
refers to in Amertca (November 26), and—assuming the tabu- 
lation to be correct—may they not have been cast as a lark? 

I have before me a printed record of votes said to have been 
cast in colleges and universities which was sent out officially by 
the Socialist party. It credits Catholic educational institutions with 
a larger percentage of votes for Norman Thomas than does the 
list Mr. Regan presents in America. For instance, it reports for 
Notre Dame University that forty per cent of the votes cast by 
the students were for the Socialist candidate for President. Any 
one who is acquainted with the religious spirit of the students 
in Notre Dame University knows that it is simply absurd to be- 
lieve that they are forty-per-cent Red. Those figures were manu- 
factured, very likely in the Socialist headquarters, for propaganda 
purposes. Outside of such educational institutions as the College 
of the City of New York, Wisconsin University, and a few other 
centers of Red professors and students, the Socialist part of 
American student bodies is very small indeed, thank God. 

I have long ago reached the conclusion that while the disrup- 
tive philosophy that the Socialist parties stand for has made and 
is making inroads into every department of human activity, So- 
cialism as a political vote-getting force is not to be feared in our 
country. The small vote cast for Norman Thomas proves that 
quite positively. Everybody, even the Socialists themselves, are 
amazed that so few citizens cast their ballots for Norman Thomas, 
if only to enter a political protest against Hoover, Roosevelt, and 
the unjust economic conditions that prevail. “ Piling up a big 
Socialist vote is probably our easiest task,” said the Red leaders 
in their official organ last May. They declared that “ conditions 
worked against us four years ago,” but not now; “the working 
class is in a mood now to receive our message, for the masses 
are shaking their fists at the ruling agents of capitalism.” Even 
the clever tabulators of the Literary Digest straw vote expected 
the Socialists to get 2,000,000 or more votes. The mistake was 
due very likely to sending its ballots to subscribers for the Literary 
Digest, as well as automobile and telephone owners, who rep- 
resent a larger percentage of citizens who would fell Uncle Sam 
with the sickle and hammer or destroy him with the red torch 
than the unfortunate toilers who want economic justice and not 
any Thomas or Foster brands of Marxianism. 

The National Secretary of the Socialist party went the 2,000,000 
votes of the Literary Digest 6,000,000 better. He was cock-sure 
that 8,000,000 voters would be rallied by the able propaganda 
work of Norman Thomas, whose ministerial training and ability 
to get into the news gave him entree into circles where Socialists 
had not heretofore been cordially welcomed. Now that the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1932 is a matter of history, Socialists them- 
selves are beginning to realize that their extravagant claims of 
millions of votes have made them appear ridiculous. In an en- 
deavor to avoid such a condition in the future, Algernon Lee, the 
President of The Rand Socialist School, declared: “If I were 
to write a new decalogue, the first commandment would be, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kid thyself.’” That’s it without a question of doubt. 
Socialists do “kid” themselves, and their straw votes, supposed 
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to have been taken in Catholic colleges and universities, are likely 
to kid others if they do not look out. 

Norman Thomas has not yet given up kidding himself. When 
nominated for the Presidency last May, he confidently declared to 
the delegates in the National Socialist Convention assembled at 
Milwaukee that “this is an hour at once of great misery and 
greater opportunity” for Socialism. Now that the elections are 
over and the Socialist vote is known to have grown like the cow’s 
tail, he asserts that “ more suffering is needed to teach the workers 
that it is foolish” to vote anything but a Socialist party ticket 
(New Leader, November 19, 1932). Pray, whence has the judg- 
ment of Norman Thomas fled? If during the present period of 
“great misery of the working class and greater opportunity” to 
coin it into Red ballots he has failed to top the vote of Debs, 
how much “more suffering is needed” to do the trick? 

The Presidential election is over, the battle may be expected 
soon to begin within the ranks of the Socialist party. The failure 
of Norman Thomas to get the vote he was considered capable of 
getting makes him and his attempt to Americanize and popularize 
Socialism an easy target for Hillquit and others who want more 
Marxianism in their Socialism than Norman Thomas has been 
propagating. My hope is that some day he (like others in the 
past) will realize that he has been kidding himself. 

Boston. Davin GOLDSTEIN. 
Milwaukee’s Socialists 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your Cleveland correspondent who insists that you give the 
Socialist Administration of Milwaukee credit for all good things 
in its municipal administration, knows a lot of things that are not 
true. Milwaukee had a Socialist administration about twenty years 
ago, but never since then. Dan Hoan, the Socialist mayor, has 
been elected again and again because of personal popularity and 
not because of party affiliation. As reporter, I watched tactics of 
Socialist members of Milwaukee Common Council for three years, 
and nearly always they simply played the part of obstructionists. 
The good accomplished by this minority was that of compelling 
the majority to be very careful in drawing up ordinances and 
resolutions so as to make them invulnerable. I recall very clearly 
that the Socialists fought every step taken by the majority to 
secure the splendid sewage-disposal system, which is the pride of 
the city, and did away forever with the pollution of Lake Michigan, 
the source of the city’s water supply. Incidentally I recall that 
Dan Hoan was married to an estimable Catholic lady and was 
rearing his children in the Church. 

Cincinnati. Tueo, A. THOMA. 
Indignant Logic 
To the Editor of America: 

Mr. Wiltbye has contributed many interesting and enlightening 
columns to the pages of America, but when writing “ The Teach- 
ing Brothers,” published in the issue for December 3, he was look- 
ing through the glass darkly. 

The thesis, that a true interest in Catholic education will prompt 
us to foster vocations to the teaching brotherhoods, is too obvious 
to warrant comment. But if this conclusion must be reached by 
disparaging the Sisters as educators of growing boys, then logical- 
ly, the thesis fails. His argument runs thus: In a parochial school 
of a Southern city, manned by Brothers, there was a steady 
stream of vocations. The Brothers withdrew, their places being 
taken by Sisters. Vocations ran dry. Further: the Brothers had 
a gift which the Sisters seemed to lack of inspiring boys with a 
desire to continue their education. 

Assuming the correctness of the facts, several points stand out. 
Because the particular Brothers who had previously been con- 
nected with the school possessed a gift lacking in the particular 
Sisters who followed in no way tends to prove that all Brothers 
possess this gift, and all Sisters lack it; nor even that most 
Brothers possess it and most Sisters lack it. Nor if it could be 
shown that all the Brothers of a particular community possess 
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the gift, and all the Sisters of the particular community lack it, 
would it follow that throughout the Catholic world all Religious 
brotherhoods surpass all Religious sisterhoods in the possession 
of this talent? 

The argument looks suspiciously like the post hoc ergo propter 
hoc variety. Such things as the free will of the individual studem, 
as well as Divine Providence, might possibly account for a lessen- 
ing of the number of Religious vocations without placing the 
blame upon the shoulders of the already much maligned sister- 
hoods. For after all is said and done, if the call is lacking, better 
for all concerned if these follow other avocations. I am reminded 
of one who after twelve years of priestly ministration sighed in 
discouragement, “ After all these years I’ve never sent anyone 
into Religion” (italics mine). Well may he utter a fervent Deo 
gratias. 

I hold no brief for any group of educators, but a sense of fair 
play demands that Mr. Wiltbye’s statements be challenged. He 
chose one school to illustrate his point and bolster up his argu- 
ment. I choose another to smash his theory. And the one I choose 
is located in mid-Manhattan. From the first elementary grade up 
through the entire high school, boys as well as girls are trained 
by the Sisters, with the assistance of other women and the curates 
of the parish. Over-feminized? Well, perhaps. Last June the 
school sent forth its first graduates, a class of fifteen, ten boys 
and five girls. Of the girls, three out of five are college fresh- 
men. Of the boys, six are freshmen at St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham University; one at St. Francis College, Brooklyn; one at the 
City College; and one is attending the Diocesan Preparatory Sem- 
inary. One originally in this class left at the end of the sopho- 
more year to enter the Salesian Order and is still there. Rubbing 
it on a little thicker, the one boy not attending college from this 
entire class, left at the end of sophomore to attend a school manned 
entirely by he-men, but returned to the Sisters’ school last Feb- 
ruary. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I do not contend that Brothers are 
not better qualified to instil in boys a love for learning and to 
foster vocations among them. On this point I lack factual knowl- 
edge sufficient to form a judgment. Perhaps some one of your 
contributors could make a study which would show the relation 
between those men now in Religion (including Religious and 
secular, clerical and lay) who completed their elementary grade 
work with the Sisters and those who were taught by Brothers, 
at least in the last few years. To be very specific, what I insist 
upon, and what is emphatically denied by Mr. Wiltbye, is that 


in this field the Sisters are certainly not utter and absolute 
failures. 
New York. PHILOMENA R. MARSICANO. 


The Lutherans Lead 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

John Wiltbye in his article, “ Public Subsidies for Atheism,” 
in America, November 26, appeals to Protestants to take the 
leadership in the protest against the teaching of atheism in State 
high schools, colleges, and universities, “because they form the 
majority, and because it is chiefly their children who are. sub- 
jected to the debasing influence of professors who leave their 
subjects to blaspheme the God who made them.” 

At the Lutheran biennial conference held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 18, a resolution was carried to combat paganism at 
State universities. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, of Rock Island, IIL, 
attacked modern culture taught at the State universities and the 
other educational institutions which breathe the air of paganism 
and advance theories decidedly anti-Christian. 

The Lutherans lead. Let the others follow. 

It is certainly an abnormal condition of affairs in the United 
States when the Government pays a large salary to professors 
teaching infidelity or atheism and fines or jails citizens for selling 
a glass of innocent beer. 


Green Bay, Wis. G. R. 


